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cuT BY HAND? 















n, with a sharp 


A pretty good mar 
lling muscles 


hand saw and wi \ 
might cut 2 cords of wood in a , 
day. It would be a long day, an 
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HOW MUCH COULD HE CUT 
23 WITH A McCULLOCH 
- POWER SAW? 





Witha McCulloch power saw, 
an cut 5 to 8 cords of wood 
y, under the same 


one man c 
in an 8-hour da 
conditions as the hand-saw man 
This little gasoline powered, 
r saw weighs only 25 
Los Angeles. 


above. 
3-horsepowe 
pounds, costs $325 f.o.b. 
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& HOW MUCH COULD A PROFESSIONAL LOGGER CUT? 


Using light-weight 7 horsepower McCulloch saws, two loggers in the Pacific Northwest 


NATIONWIDE felled and bucked 18 million board feet of lumber in 8 months, an average of more than 


SALES AND SERVICE 43,000 board feet per man per day! This was in rugged, mountainous country. 


McCULLOCH 


McCulloch Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California 

Export Dept.: 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 

Canadian Distributor: 220 W. First Avenue, Vancouver, B. C. 
224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontario 


McCulloch power chain saws, water 
pumps, and Earth Drills are gasoline- 
powered equipment that is scienti- 
fically engineered to provide the 
lightest possible weight consistent 
with reliability and the necessary 
horsepower to do the job! 





world’s Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 
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The AFA 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre: 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest 
national forest conservation or- 
ganization in America. 
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Ask a Green Mountain farmer for the time 
along about now and he’s likely to tell you— 
without so much as a glance at his watch—that 
it’s sugaring time. And so it is. When the sap 
begins to rise in the maples, all rural Vermont 
is animated by one of the state’s oldest agricul- 
tural enterprises—maple sugar making. Pails are 
scoured, sled tanks repaired, trails broken 
through snow-covered groves and fuel wood 
piled high against the sugarhouses. Taken by 
Edmund H. Royce, this month’s cover photo de- 
picts such a scene at Robert Branon’s farm near 
St. Albans, site of festival April 25-26 (see page 
10). 
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ALL OUTDOORSMEN 







PRECISION 


Compoasses 


Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 
preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
passes for greater convenience, accuracy and 
dependability. In no other compasses are 
dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
proportioned. Exclusive external declination 
adjustment. OR 























The CRUISER... 


Choice of timber cruisers who 
require a compact instrument 
with easy-to-read dial, Inner 
diameter of dial is 21/2 inches, 
graduated to single de- 
grees and marked for 
both quadrant and azi- 


muth readings. $12.75 


The SPORTSMAN”... 


First choice of outdoorsmen. Similar to the CRUISER 
but with 13,-inch dial diameter. Weights only 
Lee ee ee $8.35 


The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's staff 
compass of highest qual- 
ity. Mounts on Jacob's 
staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for 
plane table work. Per- 
mamently mounted circu- 
lar spirit level. 3% inch 
inner dial diameter. 





EH Is ccccctsscsscveveccsevesens $40.00 
Mode! B, with vertical angle scales and 
sights, and 5-minute vernier......... $50.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Enclosed is (check or []money order for $____. 

Please send the LEUPOLD Compass checked below. 
" The CRUISER @ $12.75 

The SPORTSMAN @ $8.35 

The FORESTER Model A @ $40.00 

Model B @ $50.00 

(Send literature. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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LEUPOLD & STEVENS 


INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


4445 WN. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore. 





Looking Ahead — Public Parks, 
Or Public Dumps? , asks Annette H. 
Richards in the May issue. It’s a 
question well worth considering, too, 
when one realizes that the damage 
wreaked by vandals and unthinking 
misusers of our public parks and for- 
est recreation areas exceeds six mil- 
lion dollars a year. Adequate appro- 
priations, to be used in part for a bet- 
ter educational program, is one of 
Miss Richards’ pleas. For an excep- 
tionally well illustrated report on the 
annual snow surveys conducted in 
western mountains January through 
May, you won’t want to miss How 
Much Water Did It Snow?. Pictori- 
ally and with words, Robert Bran- 
stead of the SCS Portland office tells 
well the story of forecasting the sum- 
mer’s moisture supply in mid-winter. 

This is the time of year when hik- 
ers get the urge to roam the Appal- 
achian Trail, so Dorothy M. Mar- 
tin asks, Do You Want to Take a 
Walk?, then unfolds a bit of lure 
about the trail which stretches from 
Maine to Georgia. You'll also be 
treated to another of Harry Bots- 
ford’s light and amusing articles, 
Jokers Wild, and a widely assorted 
fare of how-to-do articles, including 
Nell Evans’ How to Cook and Care 
for the Ones That Didn’t Get Away, 
H. B. Steer’s advice on a homeown- 
er’s method of keeping back porch 
or lawn furniture from decaying, and 
the usual Shade Trees and Managing 
Your Woodland features. 


Among Our Authors—Congrat- 
ulations are in order for Albert 
Arnst, author of Logging With Ra- 
dio Beams (page 6). He is the newly 
named editor of The Timberman, 52- 
year-old lumber trade journal pub- 
lished in Portland, Oregon. Arnst 
has been a frequent contributor to 
these pages during the past six years 
in which he has been dispensing pub- 
lic information for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. O. A. Fitzgerald, 
who offers Last of the River Pigs 
(page 12), has been able to boast a 
by-line in one or more outdoor maga- 
zines or in Ford Times or Lincoln- 
Mercury Times for more succes- 
sive months than any other Idahoan. 
His most recent in American Forests 


was Idaho’s Pole Blight Clinic (Octo- 


April, 1952 


ber 1951). Francis H. Ames lives 
in the big timber country of Oregon, 
locale for his fiction story, Pop’s Son- 
in-Law (page 20). His fiction and 
articles frequently grace the pages of 
the other outdoor magazines. Mabel 
Otis Robison specializes in delight- 
ful picture stories she comes across 
along highways and in the recreation 
areas of the United States and Can- 
ada. Sugaring Time (page 10) ap- 
pealed to her, and us, as typical 
springtime Americana. 


Our Readers Say — From Olaus 
J. Murie, president of The Wilder- 
ness Society, comes: 

I enjoyed Jay Ellis Ransom’s story on 
the Island of Outside Men in your January 
issue. It is well written and brought back 
nostalgic memories of that interesting re- 
gion, although snow igloos are entirely out 
of place for the Aleutian Islands, where 
the partly underground sod barabaras are 
the characteristic architecture. 

I am disturbed, however, by the author’s 
naming of Amchitka as the Island of Out- 
side Men. Could there possibly have been 
some confusion in the information given 
by the Aleuts? In 1936 I was in the Aleu- 
tians for the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
making a biological survey of the islands. 
We found the mummy cave on Kagamil 
Island and notified Dr. Hrdlicka, who was 
then at Kiska, presenting him with a col- 
lection of mummy material which had been 
disturbed by the foxes. Later in that sum- 
mer Dr. Hrdlicka obtained the help of 
the Coast Guard and thoroughly explored 
the mummy caves on Kagamil and brought 
all the material to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

I wonder if Dr. Hrdlicka made another 
trip and found more mummies, on Amchit- 
ka? It would be of great interest to have 
this point cleared up. 

I am very happy to see you running a 
series on the mining situation (Abuses 
Under the Mining Laws, January, Febru- 
ary and March issues), which is really a 
national scandal. 

Mr. Murie was correct. The Smith- 
sonian Institution had record of Dr. 
Hrdlicka exploring mummy caves 
only on Kagamil Island, although he 
did spend considerable time on Am- 
chitka. 

C. Earle Miller of Chester County, 
Pennsylvania is among the many 
readers perturbed by conditions re- 
ported in our Abuses Under the Min- 
ing Laws series. Of the February in- 
stallment, Pumice, Despoiler of the 
Santa Fe, he writes: 

All the people in New Mexico should 
read about pumice mining. Having known 


(Turn to page 50) 
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Performs almost every type of 
log and lumber handling opera- 
tion in record time 


: «4 a - _ re, "5". | 
b 3 ~~ ; ; Oe Moderate initial investment ... 

a j * plus low operating and main- 
tenance costs | 


. Unique winch design permits 
q = oat . : a amazingly easy finger-tip con- i 
; 7 x —< Sees 5 trol of load j 


. Operator faces tork-carriage at 
, — : all times 


Handles unusually big loads of 
lumber at one time, as well as 1 


heavy logs 
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Write today for all the facts! 
Now, Taylor brings you a practical tool to help you = ee Oe ee = 
make more profits from your lumber operations . . . R 
the big, sturdy LOGGERS DREAM YARDSTER. This ff Wenig aergas — } 
machine can make money for both big and little op- re ee ee 
' erators. j Please send me your descriptive folder on the fj 
Built by the maker of the famous LOGGERS DREAM new LOGGERS DREAM YARDSTER. 2 
(America's finest logging tool), the LOGGERS DREAM i i 
YARDSTER can perform almost every kind of lumber NAME 
handling job. Featuring a number of exclusive features, j } 
this machine must be seen in action to be fully appreci- i ADDRESS... 
: ated. 
2 LOGGERS DREAM YARDSTER can make 1952 a . 





‘ profitable year for you. Get the facts today. = SOK Sic A ER EOE aad 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Access roads to timber on na- 
tional forests and other federally-ad- 
ministered lands were given a boost 
by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
er’s Association during recent hear- 
ings on S. 2437, as introduced by 
Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mex- 
ico. This bill carries authorization 
for regular appropriations for forest 
highways and trails, and a new item 
of $150,000,000 for a five-year de- 
fense highway construction. The 
lumber industry representative urged 
an amendment which would specify 
five annual appropriations of $25,- 
000,000 a year for access roads on 
national forests and $5,000,000 a year 
for similar roads on the O & C and 
Indian Affairs lands. Representatives 
Charles A. Buckley of New York, and 
George A. Dondero, of Michigan, 
have introduced similar bills as H.R. 
6094 and H.R. 6180. Action on the 
Senate bill awaits the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Public 
Works. 


Oregon and California revested 
lands are much in the limelight with 
bills in the Senate and House intend- 
ed to settle the controversy as to 
whether some 450,000 acres of con- 
troverted lands should be adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of the Department of the In- 
terior, or by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. As might 
be expected, the sponsors of the bills 
before Congress come from Oregon 
where the lands in controversy are 
located. 


Senator Guy Cordon and Represen- 
tative Harris Ellsworth have intro- 
duced identical bills, S. 539 and H.R. 
6662. Senator Cordon’s 8.539, which 
he introduced on January 17, 1951, 
was amended and reported out on 
February 25, 1952. In Senate Re- 
port No. 1214, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs said: 


“Measures to accomplish the pur- 
poses of S. 539 have been before the 
successive Congresses since 1941, Ex- 
havstive hearings were held in 1943 
and the legislation has been twice 
previously favorably reported and 
passed by the Senate. On each occa- 
sion the measure was favorably re- 
ported from the House committee. On 
one other occasion a similar House 


bill was reported from the House 
committee. 

“The lands affected by this pro- 
posed legislation are part of an early 
railroad grant in the State of Oregon. 
The government recaptured title to 
the grant lands by the act of June 9, 
1916, due to violation by the grantee 
railroad company of certain terms of 
the grant. . . . The 1916 act provid- 
ed for administration of the revested 
lands by the Interior Department, for 
getting the lands into private owner- 
ship, and for reimbursement of the 
counties for their tax loss.” 

The act of August 28, 1937, under 
which the lands are now being ad- 
ministered, provided -for their ad- 
ministration in the interest of con- 
servation, but was vague as to the 
status of some 450,000 acres in the 
unpatented portion of the revested 
grant. The law failed to answer the 
question as to whether these contro- 
verted lands were to be administered 
by the Department of Agriculture un- 
der national forest laws, or by the 
Department of the Interior under the 
1916 act, as amended. Accordingly, 
some $5,000,000 in timber sale re- 
ceipts acquired since 1937, are im- 
pounded in the federal treasury. 

The Senate Committee has recom- 
mended that all the lands in question 
be administered by the Department 
of the Interior and that payments to 
the counties in which the O & C lands 
are located be continued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act 
of August 28, 1937. 

In the light of this recommenda- 
tion, passage of S. 539, becomes a 
matter of considerable financial im- 
portance to the federal and local gov- 
ernments. In line with the adminis- 
tration of the non-controverted O & 
C lands, at least 50 percent of the 
impounded funds would be paid to 
the so-called O & C counties, and the 
remainder would revert to the Treas- 
ury. This is in contrast to the For- 
est Service policy, under which 25 
percent of the gross receipts are paid 
to the state (in this case Oregon), 
and an additional ten percent is paid 
to the county of origin for use with 
its school and road funds. 

The bill also offers a plan which 
would permit the Secretaries of the 
two Departments to exchange title to 
the mile-square sections which com- 


prise the checkerboard plan of land 
ownership, so as to bring together 
considerable areas of O & C lands, 
and comparable areas of national 
forest lands. Needless to say, the 
land would remain unchanged, but 
the Bureau of Land Management 
would be able to apply its administra- 
tive laws to reasonably large areas of 
O & C lands, and the Forest Service 
would have comparable opportuni- 
ties as applied to contiguous areas 
within the national forests. The bill 
provides that the regrouped lands 
“shall be approximately equal aggre- 
gate value.” 


Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as provided in 
S. 1149 offered another solution to 
the O & C land problem by proposing 
to transfer jurisdiction of responsi- 
bility for their surface areas from the 
Bureau of Land Management of the 
Department of the Interior to the 
Forest Service in the Department of 
Agriculture. This met such vigorous 
opposition from Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar Chapman, during hear- 
ings conducted last fall, as to give 
rise to rumors that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments will redraft the bill. 
Thus far, only a Committee print 
containing no major changes in the 
section dealing with the O & C lands 
has appeared, and no report has been 
submitted by the Senate Committee. 


Tree farmers and other forest 
owners maintaining sustained yield 
timber operations are seeking pro- 
tection against encroachment by the 
impounded waters of federal dam and 
reservoir projects. To meet this situ- 
ation Senator Cordon, of Oregon, in- 
troduced S. 2687 on February 19, to 
permit owners of timber lands being 
operated and managed under sus- 
tained yield forest principles to claim 
as substitutes for the inundated lands 
similar and suitable lands in federal 
ownership. In general, most of the 
lands in question are now within na- 
tional forests. No hearings have been 
held by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, to which the bill was 
referred. The Forest Service position 
on this bill has not been determined 
and no hearings have been scheduled. 


The “Smokey Bear” bill to re- 
serve use of the figure and name of 
the little bear to acceptable fire-pre- 
vention purposes, passed the Senate 
on January 28. This was S. 2322 as 


(Turn to page 51) 
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The figures are convincing. 


Your operations too can beat former 
production records with Motorola 2-way 
radio—saving time, costs, outage and dead 
mileage—keeping your production lines in 
gear from ax to saw. 


You’re right the first 
time with Motorola. 


It costs less to install and maintain Logging superintendent directs and coordinates 


‘ h . oaks operations over the Motorola 2-way radio—talk- 
year alter year, than all others. ing right now, and regardless of location, to log- 


With eight leading developments,years gers, snaking gangs, and other working crews. 
ahead of the field, including the famous 
“Sensicon” sealed selectivity, your investment 
is safe from obsolescence. 


So be ahead and stay 
ahead with Motorola. 


Remember there are twice as many 
Motorolas in service as all others combined 
—with the reason built into every one. 


Experience Counts! OVER 22 YEARS 
OF LEADERSHIP IN MOBILE RADIO! 


It costs you nothing to find out—from 
a qualified Motorola engineer. Don’t delay! 
Wire, phone or write for immediate and 
generous information. 


Motorola 
"eS ae 


Communications and Electronics Division ; ae : 
4501 AUGUSTA BLVD. ¢ CHICAGO 51 Driver: reporting position of his truck re Tare| status 
fa iain of work from distant operations point, receives 
ROGERS MAJESTIC ELECTRONICS LTD. » TORONTO, ONT. orders from the control dispatcher saves hours 
and miles of wear, risk, and fuel. 
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Television in the tall timber? 

Could be. FM radio, snickered at by 
loggers a few years ago, now is 
forest industry’s indispensable tool 


By ALBERT ARNST 








are wondering what will hap- 

pen to their colorful industry, 
if and when TV makes its debut in 
the tall timber. 

Paul Bunyan’s boys have reason to 
be concerned. Based on the drastic 
face-lifting of their industry—all for 
the good—caused by the recent ad- 
vent of FM ultra-high frequency ra- 
dio, any other improved medium for 
bridging aerial distances might cre- 
ate a minor revolution. 

Imagine the logging superintendent 
sitting in the head office with screens 
bringing him projected images of his 
“tin-hat” crews at work, at the touch 
of a dial. And don’t be hasty in say- 
ing this is impossible. A few years 
ago the present use of radio was con- 
sidered by many to be just an ideal- 
istic dream. In fact, loggers and in- 
dustry leaders are still shaking their 
heads over what industrial two-way 
radio has done to streamline their 
jobs and business. 

This new tool of the logging indus- 
try has gained its firmest foothold in 
ithe mountainous western states, 
where transportation is a major prob- 
lem. Now it is gaining increasing 
favor in other sections, too. 

The latest antennae count in May, 
1951 showed that 123 forestry in- 
dustry operations in 23 of the United 
States had installed industrial two- 
way radio communication — 95 of 
these operations are in far western 
states. Twenty-three are in the south- 
ern region, two in the Lake States 
and three in New England. 

These timber growing and harvest- 


<= in the Pacific Northwest 


Radio Engineer Lippincott services 
175 Weyerhaeuser sets in two states 
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RADIO BEAMS 








ing companies have 2789 sets in op- 
eration, saturating the air waves with 
talk about timber, logging work and 
forest fires. A total of 263 of these 
sets are fixed or base units, while 
2526 are mobile, installed on roving 
equipment operating on land, water 
or in the air. 

Authority for these statistics is E]- 
mer Surdam, secretary-manager of 
National Forest Industries Communi- 
cations (NFIC), with headquarters at 
Eugene, Oregon. Surdam heads up 
the industry’s self-organized group 
which chaperons the awarding of new 
licenses, engineers surveys for new 
installations and helps police the air 
waves. NFIC represents the nation’s 
private industrial group of forest 
owners before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC) in coor- 
dinating radio frequency assignments. 

“Private owners deriving their raw 
materials from forest growth have a 
great public responsibility, and radio 
communication has become a neces- 
sity in private forests where long 
range enterprises are growing trees 
on 100 year rotations. NFIC has 
been established to assure its mem- 
bers and the public that radio fre- 
quencies granted will be used with 
maximum efficiency. It retains both 
legal and engineering counsel,” says 
Surdam, whose coordinating activi- 
ties keep him shuttling nationally. 

NFIC-sponsored progress in_har- 
nessing air waves to tame the wild 
country is especially remarkable in 
that the timber industry was allocat- 
ed its first exclusive short wave fre- 
quency by the FCC on July 1, 1949— 
less than three years ago. As late as 
1947 there were only two experimen- 
tal systems on the air. 

Historically, NFIC had its genesis 
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February 27, 1948 when the Forest 
Industries Council voted to sponsor 
the special committee for the purpose 
of securing from the FCC air lanes 
for use by the forest industries. 

Prior to this action by the Council, 
FCC had outlined to the radio com- 
mittee of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress essential conditions to be met 
before the industry’s case would be 
considered. 

The industry had been told to 
prove its nation-wide need of air 
lanes, set up a national policy-mak- 
ing advisory board for the purpose of 
policing the use of traffic lanes ac- 
quired, and organize regional fre- 
quency advisory committees com- 
posed of radio users to act in a local 
advisory capacity on communication 
assignments to operators. These 
groups in turn would then form a 
national executive committee which 
would act on top-level policy matters 
before the FCC and before other serv- 
ices using two-way mobile radio. 

After considerable expenditure of 
labor and funds, regional committees 
were assigned in the Lake States, 
Northeast and the South. With the 
western group spearheading the move- 
ment, the United States was divided 
geographically into the present four 
regions. The regional executive com- 
mittee chairman joins with the chair- 
men of the regional frequency advis- 
ory committees to constitute the Na- 
tional Radio Executive Committee. 

In 1949, the industry was given a 
special Forest Products Radio Service 
by FCC and was assigned ten exclu- 
sive air lanes. Four additional chan- 
nels are shared with Special Indus- 


Antenna atop this 212-foot-high tree 
assures good line-of-sight transmission 
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Two-way radio keeps railroad crane 
operator in touch with home office 


trial Service, 11 frequencies with the 
petroleum industry. Numerous other 
frequencies in the high end of the 
spectrum are on a shared basis under 
developmental conditions. 

Surdam describes radio communi- 
cations as a vast party line system, 
calling for a local pattern for individ- 
ual users. It is the role of NFIC to 
provide central administration, estab- 
lish good housekeeping and avoid 
overcrowding. Voluntary member- 
ship contributions (a large bulk com- 
ing from the west) support NFIC. 
Headquarters were first established 
in Portland, Oregon but were trans- 
ferred to Eugene about two years ago. 

Surdam describes the future of ra- 
dio in glowing terms: 

“The forest industry has invested 
one and one-half million dollars in 
radio communications equipment in 
less than three years. If equipment 
is available, by next: year we will 
have doubled that figure. Many of 
our present users admit that radio on 
their operations has paid for itself 
in less than a year. Look out when 
the radio snowball really starts roll- 
ing!” 

What has made two-way radio click 
in this phenomenal fashion? The an- 
swer is best obtained from one of the 
many companies which today can’t 
get along without it and wonders how 
it ever did. 

On July 1, 1949, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company had network instal- 
lations, partly experimental, at only 
three branch plant operations—Coos 
Bay and Springfield in Oregon and 
Vail-McDonald in Washington. 

Today the company uses approxi- 
mately 175 sets to link 12 Oregon 
and Washington tree farming and 
logging operations with an aerial 
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Portable sets are very handy, inval- 
uable in case of emergency in woods 


“road” system. Under ideal condi- 
tions and with some relaying, this in- 
tegrated network of line-of-sight com- 
munication could span the airlane dis- 
tance from Canada to California in a 
matter of minutes. 

The sets are installed in a wide 
variety of places: logging headquar- 
ters, work camps, log reloading sta- 
tions and in mobile equipment rang- 
ing from pickups and fire trucks to 
railroad locomotives, tugboats and 
airplanes. On land, water or rail, a 
worker may be out of sight but not 
out of voice range. 

Two-way radio is a prime logging 
tool and has won many friends in the 
timber harvesting fraternity. Ask the 
logging superintendents, who get gray 
hairs worrying about the daily tussle 
with timber. 

Newest innovation in industrial 
two-way radio is a “cooperative,” es- 
tablished in southern Oregon late in 
1951. The scheme offers possibilities 
in areas where smaller landowners 
operate tree farms. The Southern 
Oregon Conservation and Tree Farm 
Association, with a membership of 
23 companies, pooled the financial 
resources of individual firms and in- 
vested in 60 operating radio units, in- 
cluding one central station and many 
mobile units. 

Thus the group of companies is 
able to derive the advantages of radio 
through capital investments beyond 
the financial ability of its individual 
members. Secretary-Manager L. L. 
Simpson can point to an impressive 
record of lives saved, increased fire 
protection efficiency and few logging 
shutdowns due to equipment break- 
downs. 

Considerable credit for improved 
present-day equipment is due Harold 





Forester Francis Neuman, left, chats 
with Elmer Surdam, official of NFIC 


K. Lawson of the U. S. Forest Service 
in Portland, regarded by some radio 
engineers as the birthplace of short- 
wave communication developments 
within the forest industry. Lawson 
guided the work of the radio labora- 
tory established by the Forest Service 
in Portland in 1934. Now, however, 
most of its research functions have 
been assumed by private industry, 
and the laboratory which once had 
27 employees is closing its doors. 

Paradoxically, loggers probably 
were the most hesitant to accept ra- 
dio for they considered it primarily 
a forester’s ally, useful chiefly in fire 
protection activities. Weyerhaeuser’s 
forestry staff at Coos Bay as early as 
1947 pioneered in developing remote 
control transmitters and side-mount 
power units for mobile equipment 
like pickup trucks. Loggers as a 
rule, however, weren’t interested in 
such new-fangled contraptions. 

Weyerhaeuser’s full-time radio en- 
gineer, Ellwood Lippincott, tells the 
documented story of how radio has 
invaded the logger’s ranks to become 
almost as standardized as the falling 
saw. 

“Our total of about 175 sets in- 
stalled to date is a long jump from 
the 23 radio sets the company had 
when I started work in February, 
1949. Two-way radio has won its 
way honestly by proving its value in 
protecting loggers’ lives, saving tim- 
ber from fire and stepping up pro- 
duction. The cost of an installation 
can pay for itself when a forest fire 
is put out by prompt action of a crew 
quickly alerted,” says Lippincott in 
summing up the record. 

Take a potential forest fire day, 
for instance, the kind dished out 
copiously by 1951’s too-dry summer. 
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The unusual rash of fires in the North- 
west’s tinder-dry forests might have 
been much worse this year if it hadn’t 
been for two-way radio. 

Here’s a typical illustration: 

Logging superintendent Albin Ol- 
son at one of Weyerhaeuser’s Wash- 
ington operations is out on the net- 
work of logging roads, making his 
daily rounds between five widely- 
scattered logging “sides,” each pro- 
ducing its quota of truck-hauled logs. 


on humidities. Two sides have 
reached the danger point. These are 
closed down immediately. The other 
three are still safe, but probably can’t 
log much longer. 

Riding on the air waves, the action 
has taken only a few minutes. As if 
by magic, an entire operation spread 
over many miles of rugged topogra- 
phy, has been shut down or alerted 
for closure. Not too many years ago 
it would have taken an entire day of 














Thanks to radio, logging superintendent can keep tabs 
on various phases of operation scattered over wide area 





The overhead radio speaker in the 
cab of the pickup truck suddenly 
voices: 

“KOB 393 calling P221. Olson 
from Neuman. Stand by for weather 
report.” 

Olson lifts the microphone from 
the dashboard hook, presses the talk 
button and his set whirs into action. 

“P221 to KOB 393, Neuman from 
Olson. Over.” 

“KOB 393 to P221. State Forester 
Orell has ordered closures for today. 
Humidity here down to 35. Check all 
sides and advise them of logging shut- 
down. Over.” 

“P221 back. I’m on my way now 
to the high lead side. Will check hu- 
midity there. Will contact other sides 
immediately. P221 by.” 

In a few minutes Olson has called 
five different sides, all radio equipped. 
He gives the closure order and checks 
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rigorous travel to reach all these op- 
erations. Two-way radio literally has 
put every logger within arm’s reach 
of headquarters and has helped to 
flame-proof forests. 

Machine breakdowns in the woods 
cost money. A big tractor may burn 
out a final drive or a huge yarding 
engine may develop engine trouble. 
Even a few hours’ shutdown of these 
log hustlers, heart of a logging side, 
puts many men out of work—rigging 
slingers, loaders, ttuck driver and 
choker setters. It also puts a big 
crimp in the day’s output of logs for 
the mills. 

Two-way short wave radio has paid 
its way in keeping machines running. 
When a machine breaks down, the 
operator immediately diagnoses the 
trouble, notes the repair parts needed 
and commands the radio. Down in 
the distant valley the shop foreman 





hears the call, grabs the “mike” and 
by consulting his parts catalogs soon 
finds the gear, shaft or fitting re- 
quired. In a matter of minutes, the 
warehouse attendant finds the “gim- 
mick” and a special delivery pickup 
and mechanic are on the way to ren- 
der first aid. The machine is back 
in business in a shori while. 

Trucks leaving the reload station, 
where log loads are transferred to 
railroad cars, frequently can be saved 





a long trip back to an empty landing. 
If a side breaks down and can’t load 
logs, the trucks serving that side can 
be redispatched by radio to another 
active side. 

These are a few of the many ways 
radio has streamlined the logger’s 
job. The logging superintendent has 
become more efficient, because in the 
office or on the road he can keep tab 
on his operations and give orders and 
instructions to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

Radio has saved lives, too. A log- 
ger hurt in the woods now has help 
within his immediate reach. A radio- 
dispatched ambulance can be waiting 
at the road when he is brought out 
by his fellow workers. Where neces- 
sary, doctors can be summoned from 
town and special hospital attention 
readied. 

Weyerhaeuser’s radio installations 
operate on two bands assigned by 
the FCC, 153.35 and 49.38 mega- 
cycles. The former is used at the 
White River, Vail and McDonald 
branches in Washington, and is 
shared with several other companies 
in the forest industry and also with 
the petroleum industry. The second 


(Turn to page 42) 





River boat equipped with two-way radio 
saves crewmen plenty of valuable time 








By MABEL OTIS ROBISON 


OU know spring has come to 

Vermont when you see pails 

hanging from the maples and 
thin blue smoke rising among the 
trees. 

Up in the Champlain Lake region 
is Franklin County. Its county seat, 
St. Albans, proudly calls itself the 
Maple Sugar Capital of America, for 
neighboring farmers annually tap 
about 900,000 maples, producing up 
to a quarter million gallons of syrup. 

On April 25th and 26th, St. Albans 
will celebrate its fifth annual Maple 
Sugar Festival, and the townspeople 
will again build a real sugar house in 
Taylor Park, complete with arch, 
evaporator and storage tank. Using 
an ox-drawn tank sled, they gather 
sap from the big maples tapped right 
in the park area and crown the oldest 
sugar producer as Maple Sugar King 
at a boiling-off ceremony. Adding 
glamor to one of the greatest sugar 
producing areas in America, they al- 
so spotlight scores of Colonial-day 
customs. 

There’s dancing on Church Street 
in early day costumes to the music of 
country fiddlers. There are square 
dance caller's contests with teams 
from various granges competing for 
honors. There’s sugar-on-the-snow 
served at the sugar house where syr- 
up, boiled to the waxing point, is 
poured over snow or cracked ice to 
form brittle sheets of sweetness, tasti- 
est when eaten with sour pickles or 
plain doughnuts. There’s an art ex- 
hibit, favoring sugar house and ma- 
ple forest scenes. Plenty of athletic 
events and tournaments keep the 
young folks busy. 

Early settlers of Vermont followed 
the practices of the Indians in mak- 
ing sugar from maple sap. Legend 
has it that the Indians discovered its 
goodness when a squaw boiled veni- 
son in sweet water from a nearby ma- 
ple tree. Because she was busy em- 
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Taylor Park, setting for tree-to-table demonstration 
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broidering a pair of moccasins, she 
forgot her cooking and the water 
boiled down to a thick syrup. Her 
husband told everyone it was the most 
delicious dish he had ever tasted. 
After that, the tribes tapped the ma- 
ples every spring, storing the sap in 
great elm bark troughs. 

The pioneers copied these methods, 
using hollowed-out basswood logs for 
storage purposes. They made sugar- 
ing time the occasion for outdoor 
parties and kept improving on the 
crude ways of the Indians. Thus, 
sugaring in the spring is one of Ver- 
mont’s oldest agricultural enterprises. 

Before the buds swell, before the 
grass appears and before plowing be- 


Square dancing and oldtime costumes lend a pioneer at- 
mosphere to the annual spring celebration in St. Albans 
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gins, roads are broken through the 
snowy woods and the freshly scoured 
sap buckets glisten against gray wood 
as they are distributed through the 
maple grove in readiness. 

Farmers wait then for the rising of 
the sap. Crisp cool mornings are fol- 
lowed by warm days and melting 
snows. Robins appear and the early 
birds call back and forth. Squirrels 
come out of their holes to add to the 
chatter. Waterfowl fly northward as 
the tide of the season advances. Bees 
leave their hives. 

Then one crisp day the farm force 
mobilizes. If there are only a few 
trees, the family gathers its spigots 
and big kettles and walks through the 
melting snow to catch the first run 
of sweet sap. Fire is built beneath 
the kettles and the sap is boiled till 
the syrup crystallizes. 

Today, however, most sugar mak- 
ing is big business. A hole about two 
inches deep is bored in each tree, 
some of which have been tapped since 
Pilgrim days. A sap spout is insert- 
ed, the bucket is hung and the drip, 
drip begins—about 60 drops to a 
minute. 

In scheduled trips through the 
woods, buckets are emptied into the 
hauling tank which carries the liquid 
to the sugar shanty, generally a 
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weatherbeaten structure close to a 
side hill. This is not for a pictur- 
esque effect but so the loads of sap 
can be driven along the upper side 
and emptied by gravity into the large 
storage tank, placed to the north of 
the sugar house for keeping cool. A 
woodshed at one end is piled high 
with wood to feed the fires. 

As the sap runs into the evaporator 
it gurgles through a series of com- 
partments as it boils. Steam fills the 
room and floats up through the ven- 
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Large quantities of Vermont syrup are 
canned, shipped to all parts of world 


Farmers in Vermont’s Champlain Lake 
area yearly tap about 900,000 maples 
wr 
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“Sugar-on-snow” is popular delica- 
cy during the maple sugar season 


Gala climax to Vermont’s maple syr- 
up making season will be the festi- 
val April 25-26 at St. Albans, one 
of the “sweetest spots” in the U. S. 


tilators. The evaporator boils up to 
60 gallons an hour and it takes 38 
gallons to make a gallon of syrup. 

When the syrup is done, some of it 
is retained by the farmer for family 
use, or sold by the gallon to his mail 
order customers. The greater bulk is 
run into 50-gallon drums and sent to 
a processor for handling. 

After the frost is out of the ground 
and the snow disappears, the flow of 
sap stops. Sugar weather is always 

(Turn to page 32) 





Horse-drawn tank sleds are used to 
haul sap from woods to sugar house 


For each gallon of syrup, 38 gallons 
of sap must be boiled in evaporator 











































OOK Harvey Spears moved up 
to the right front corner of his 
floating cookhouse for a ring- 

side seat on the ride through Big 
Eddy. For about the 20th time, Bill 
Aiken, veteran of 40 years of western 
river logging, was heading a wanigan 
into one of the trickiest spots on the 
80-mile run down Idaho’s Clearwater 
river, home of the last of the big river 
drives. 

Seconds later, Spears felt icy wa- 
ter fresh off the snowbanks in the 
high mountains stretching back to 
Montana, lapping around his neck. 
That dunking came when his corner 
of the wanigan went under, way un- 
der. Instinctively Spears grabbed the 
overhead rafters and pulled himself 
up. While he was doing that, tables, 
benches, grub boxes, mattresses, bed- 
ding—in fact everything that would 
float—went out the low side. 

Its rear steering sweep snapped by 
the river’s mighty wallop, the wani- 
gan ran wild, not calming down until 
it reached smoother water. Down- 
stream aways, Spears took another 
look out on the river. Floating along- 
side the wanigan was the mattress 
from his bunk. Perched atop it was 
his suitcase, riding high and dry. 
Reaching for a pike pole, Cook Spears 
hauled in his personal possessions. 

Pencil pusher Roy Carroll, officially 
listed as the clerk of the drive, was 











Bill Aiken, chief pilot of the Clearwater drive, 
has been a river logger for more than 40 years 


Loggers who battle Idaho's Clearwater on one of the last 
big river drives still get their thrills, but dunking and 


drama are a lot less common than they were a century ago 


By O. A. FITZGERALD 

























also riding the dunked wanigan. In 
the parade of floating things he 
spotted a familiar cardboard box: his 
log drive “office.” In it were all the 
records that would determine the size 
of the checks the men would get when 
the last of the sawlogs had been herd- 
ed into the big millpond at Lewiston. 

Once again the pike pole went out. 
In came Carroll’s box. Out it went 
again. Back came his mattress, Car- 
roll’s .22 rifle riding securely near its 
center. River loggers have learned 
from experience that the center of 
their mattress is just about the safest 
place there is for valuables. Only 
thing to come through dry in that Big 
Eddy dunking was the roast in the 
oven. Even the fire in the stove was 
doused. 

Thrills like that were common near- 
ly a century ago when white water 
loggers ruled on the Kennebec, St. 
Johns, and Penobscot rivers in Maine. 
River driving still was dramatic when 
the scene shifted westward into the 
Lake States and later across the Rock- 
ies to the Pacific Northwest. Men 
who come down the Clearwater in the 
last of the big drives staged by Pot- 
latch Forests, Inc., get their thrills, 
but river driving today is a lot more 
considerate of human welfare than 
that of the early days. 

Temperament of the river not only 
determines how many thrills a drive 
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will produce but how long the 35 
picked river loggers, or river pigs as 
they call themselves, and their wani- 
gans will be on the run. On one drive 
the crew was all through five miles 
downstream from the spot where the 
wanigans were built. While the river 
loggers were tail-ending the drive that 
far the Clearwater shot up ten feet, 
lifting and carrying with it every one 
of the hundreds of thousands of saw- 
logs dumped along its banks the previ- 
ous fall and winter by the three camps 
cutting for the drive. 

In one grand rush the rising river 
carried downstream enough potential 
lumber to build five-room houses for 
a city of 25,000 population. Seldom 
has any river provided such cheap 
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Big machines help out on today’s river drives, 
but pike poles and peavies are still important 


Log jam on the Clearwater. Only a fast- 
rising river can budge a mass like this 


and speedy sawlog transportation. Ac- 
tually, the Clearwater overplayed its 
hand that year. Thousands of the 
logs were swept right on past the saw- 
mill pond, into the Snake and on into 
the Columbia. A few even reached 
the ocean. Some logs were beached, 
loaded into trucks and hauled back 
upstream. Some were picked up by 
mills on the lower Columbia, where 
saws turned to Douglasfir felt for the 
first time the touch of Idaho white 
pine. 

Another year the loggers stayed on 
the river more than three months. 
Logs loafed along the shore, piled up 
in eddies and in center jams. With 
a log drive costing around $100 every 
hour, the river ¢ertainly got no com- 
mendation that year for economical 
sawlog transportation. Even the wani- 
gans got stuck, as they frequently do 
at anchor when the river is falling. 
If the loggers can’t push them back 
into the stream bulldozers move in 
for a big push. One wanigan was bal- 
anced so expertly and securely atop 
a boulder it was necessary to cut a 
hole through its floor and dynamite 
the rock. 

The river may be erratic and un- 
predictable but the meals those river 
pigs come in for certainly aren’t. The 
eyes of any old-time Maine logger 
would pop at the sight of the grub 
spread out three times every day. 
River loggers are given—and con- 
sume—just about twice the quantity 
of food served per man in the perma- 
nent woods camps. Anyone who has 
eaten with the lumberjacks knows 
what that means. 

Sawlog herding down the big Idaho 
river is done on prime roasts, thick 
steaks, fresh fruits and vegetables and 
enormous quantities of pastries and 
ice cream. California orange growers 
would applaud the huge per capita 
consumption of their produce on the 









river drive—all between meals. May- 
be these natural vitamins cold-proof 
the men. Sniffles are practically un- 
known, yet the men slosh around 
knee-deep to waist-deep in the icy 
water all day. 

Presiding over the floating kitchen 
| is a top cook from one of the perma- 
nent Potlatch camps. Not only must 
he be a top cook but an ace baker, 
for all cakes, pies, cookies, and pas- 
tries are produced on the river. From 
his wanigan oven, Cook Spears pro- 
duces pastries of which any housewife 
would be proud. His lemon pie is a 
favorite with the rivermen. 

Very rarely have the Clearwater 
river loggers missed their hot meal— 
but one miss was a dandy; five rocky 
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Fortified with a breakfast befitting size of their job, 
drive crew mans batteau, heads down river to begin work 


















































Double-drum cable tractors drag logs 
into river from a jam in midstream 


miles. Although Bill Aiken knows 
every rock and riffle, the stream once 
humiliated him. It said “no” when 
he tried to bring the cookhouse wani- 
gan to anchor alongside the bunk- 
house float. 

Down the river about a mile he 
tried again at the next possible land- 
ing. One of his five-man crew jumped 
into the water near shore with the 
end of a 150-foot tie rope. But he 
couldn’t get it snubbed to a tree in 
time. Another mile or so a second 
man jumped out, tried again. Another 





After pulling the key log in jam, crew 





scoots away in fast-moving motor boat 


failure. Five rocky miles downstream 
Bill and his bob-tailed crew—only 
one man was left—finally brought the 
wanigan to shore. 

Not until 11 o’clock that night did 
the loggers get anything to eat— 
sandwiches that had been backpacked 
those five trailless miles upstream. 
Next morning, however, the men got 
a breakfast that made them forget all 
about the landing mishap of the pre- 
vious afternoon. Only trouble was 
they didn’t get it until 9 o’clock, three 
hours behind schedule and a five mile 
hike. 

First half of the Clearwater drive 
is through a rugged, roadless canyon. 
Wanigans are stocked with a two- 
week supply of grub at the drive 
start. Ordinarily that is about the 
time required to clean up the logs 





downstream to the start of the river 
road. The way those river loggers eat 
the grub supply at the start of the 
drive would keep a small grocery 
store in business. 

During the first part of the drive 
the sawlog herders are all alone, save 
for their contact with the outside 
world by two-way radio. On the last 
half, however, their operations be- 
come a top tourist attraction. For 
more than 40 miles a road follows 
the river. 

In the early days of the drive, Pot- 
latch Forests often treated visitors to 
the thrill of a log drive meal. That 
stopped when crowds got so big the 
cooks just couldn’t handle them. A 
Sunday on one drive saw cars lined 
up for more than half a mile each way 
from where the river pigs were tear- 











ing into a tough center jam. A traffic 
cop had to come in to straighten 
things out. 

Bridges are usually lined with spec- 
tators when the wanigans sweep un- 
der. Around 200 were leaning over 
the railings on one bridge a Sunday 
afternoon on the 1949 drive. At al- 
most the same hour the next after- 
noon the Clearwater, fast-rising and 
furious, swept half of that bridge 
downstream. Bridges sometimes are 
hazards to the wanigans, too. On one 
drive the river rose so fast the wani- 
gans couldn’t get under one, had to 
park until the river dropped. 

In the interest of safety for the 
men and to speed up the drive, Pot- 
latch Forests sends blasting crews and 
their biggest bulldozers out in the fall 
to work down danger spots. Rocks 
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River pigs kick a log into current. 





that cause jams are blasted out in the 
fall and winter, when the river is low. 
Gravel bars and sand necks that catch 
logs are bulldozed away. This must 
be done yearly, for the big river con- 
stantly is changing its complexion. 
Even with all the blasting and bull- 
dozing, the Clearwater has its perma- 
nent danger spots. Always will. River 
loggers take every precaution around 
such well-known hazards as Little 
Canyon, Jump Off Joe Riffle, Butterfly 
Chutes, Devil’s Kitchen rapids, Ben- 
ton Creek rapids, or Big Eddy. 
Puffing his pipe and looking back 
over 40 years of river logging on a 
dozen or more Northwest and Cana- 
dian streams, Bill Aiken casts his vote 
for Big Eddy as the trickiest spot on 
the river. Some drive veterans do not 




















Note rope tied to man farthest out in river 





agree. Little Canyon would give it a 
good run in the balloting. 

Little Canyon isn’t very long—just 
a few hundred yards—but in that 
stretch the Clearwater concentrates 
all of its thunder in a bottleneck not 
much more than three times the width 
of a wanigan. All of Aiken’s skill as 
a wanigan pilot is needed to hit it 
just right. 

“Biggest omelet you ever saw,” 
chuckled Cook Spears as he told of 
his last ride through that canyon. A 
wave crashed into the cookhouse, cav- 
ing in one side and soaking the low- 
er bunks. Four cases of eggs went 
a-flying. After making the monster 
omelet on the wanigan floor the river 
very accommodatingly washed it 
away. 

On one drive the wanigan got 






Wanigan secured, hungry loggers wait 
for cook to yell “come and get it” 





Cook Harvey Spear’s 
flapjacks are “must” 
on the breakfast menu 
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Water in which men are wading 
has just run off from snow 


and brother, it’s cold 


Bridges along the Clearwater 
can always be counted on to 
hold up some of the sawlogs 


Jams, most frequent when the river starts to drop, cost time and money 


caught in a whirlpool at the lower 
end of Little Canyon. Around and 
around it spun, like a top. Taking a 
tie rope, the power boat—a batteaux 
with one end squared off for a 22 
horsepower outboard — was almost 
swamped trying to pull it out. The 
wanigan kept spinning until a long 
rope was gotten ashore to the loggers 
who hauled their beloved cookhouse 
to safety. 

One by one the picturesque log 
drives that marked the westward 
march of logging have given way to 
trucks. Trucking is more dependable 
and cheaper, say lumbermen. With 



























roads criss-crossing most forests, 
their mills need not wait for spring 
floods for logs. Out in a big hunk of 
the Idaho white pine forests, however, 
the Clearwater still can underbid 
trucks in log transportation; in all 
years, that is, but those when the riv- 
er gets downright ornery. 


Thus it appears that the famous 
river tied in with the Lewis and 
Clark discovery jaunt may hold out 
for some time as the last stand of the 
white water logger, for it cuts 
through a lot of wonderful timber 
country mighty shy on roads. 
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the Bugs a Chance”) we dis- 

cussed the general problem of tree 
pests and their control, including 
both “balance in nature” and bio- 
logical control. When it comes to 
city trees we usually find them grow- 
ing under conditions quite different 
from the forest type, also more sus- 
ceptible to insect and disease attacks. 

Such attacks, however, can be con- 
trolled more quickly by artificial 
means. While one defoliation by in- 
sects will not usually kill a tree, three 
successive defoliations will so devital- 
ize it that it succumbs to any one or 
more of the numerous pests found in 
the region. 

To help the home owner or ama- 
teur horticulturist know what spray 
materials used as insecticides and 
fungicides will control the prevailing 
and more common types of pests the 
following list has been prepared: 

DDT. This is a paralyzing agent 
which affects the nervous system of 
certain insects, but why some pests 
are immune to this material is still a 
mystery. It is thought that the insect 
is affected when it walks over any 
surface which has been sprayed with 
a solution containing DDT. It picks 
up the DDT with its feet, body or 
through the mouth. In 15 minutes 
to two hours, depending on the type 
of insect, the paralysis is complete 
and the insect is dead. 

There are also indications that fun- 
gus growth may actually be encour- 
aged by DDT applications where 
weather conditions are favorable. We 
don’t know definitely. Furthermore, 
its effect on human beings is not 
fully understood as yet. Caution is 
the watchword. For instance, do not 
spray against a wind when your face 
is not protected. A case has been re- 


I the March issue (“Don’t Give 
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By R. R. FENSKA 





Mr. Fenska, conductor of this se- 
ries, is author of the well-known 
Tree Experts Manual, now being 
revised for third printing. 





ported where a gardener’s eyelids 
were temporarily paralyzed under 
such circumstances. 

Arsenate of Lead (a stomach poi- 
son). Use as a foliage spray for con- 
trol of cankerworms (inch-worms), 
elm leaf beetle, Japanese beetle, gypsy 
moth, coddling moth, catalpa sphinx 
moth, hickory horned devil, larch- 
case bearer, apple and plum curculio, 
apple maggot, bud moths, tent cater- 
pillar, fall webworm, saw flies, tus- 
sock moth and brown tail moth. 

Nicotine Sulfate (a contact spray: 


Let Us Spray 


must hit the insect). Spray only when 
the insect is on the tree. Will control 
sucking insects such as aphids, red 
spider mites, lace bugs, oyster shell 
scale, beech scale, mealy bug, bark 
louse, gall aphids, juniper scale, mag- 
nolia scale, cottony maple scale, white 
fly, pear thrips, pear psylla, pine nee- 
dle scale, pine mite, spruce mite and 
spruce bud scale. 

Oil Emalsion or Miscible Oils (a 
contact spray). Use as a dormant 
spray, i.e., early in Spring before new 
foliage appears. Will control sucking 
insects. For evergreens it must be 
used not more than half the usual 
strength for deciduous trees. It can- 
not be used due to injury to the bark 
and the twigs on the following trees: 

(Turn to page 49) 








STANDARD SPRAY FORMULAE 





Ris ciistinidntncisnnencobosseesnsenenies 
Crystal potassium oleate................... 


2lbs. Or 2 teasps. 
% oe 1 oe 
100 gals. 1 gal. 
caieteinee 6lbs. Or 6 teasps. 
—- | iw 
ere 100 gals. 1 gal. 
pbaenticie lpint Or % teasps. 
ne 7 lbs. : im 
sical 100 gals. 1 gal. 
reer 2 gals. Or 5 teasps. 
wineasiel 1 pint . 7 
inane 100 gals. 1 gal. 
canewanivnn l quart Or 1 teasps. 
wacalaiuee es 2% “ 
sabacmiad 100 gals. 1 gal. 
ssa 4\lbs. Or 5 teasps. 
Seren 3 pints ites 
iene 100 gals. 1 gal. 
incall 6lbs. Or _ 6 teasps. 
wtanieaiaies 100 gals. 1 gal. 
saa 16lbs. Or 10 teasps. 
saewnebee 100 gals. 1 gal. 


haibeioien 100 gals. 1 gal. 


(#) Directions for preparing this emulsion are given in U.S. Dept. 
Agri. Cir. No. 237, Revised 1936. 


10 lbs. Or 10 teasps. 
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White Ash, 


Sultan of 





Swat 


The best bats in baseball 
come from trees grown in 
the traditional oil country 
of northwest Pennsylvania 


Cities Service Oil Company photos 


Prime white ash logs are assembled in clearings, first 
stop on long journey to baseball parks throughout nation 


S sure a sign of spring as the 
robin’s return is the resound- 
ing whack of wood on horse- 

hide, unmistakable herald of the sea- 
son and music to the ears of baseball 
fans the nation over. And by the 
time the first fence-rattling hit caroms 
off the bat of Ralph Kiner, Yogi Ber- 
ra or some unsung youngster aspir- 
ing to the big time the fancy of mil- 
lions will have turned to thoughts 
and talk of the national pastime. How 
will the Yankees fare without the 
great Joe Dimaggio? What about 
the Dodgers? How goes spring train- 
ing? Who will be the best hitters? 

Maybe the fans in the oil country 
of northwestern Pennsylvania don’t 
have all the answers. but they can 
tell you without batting (pardon the 
pun) an eyelash which will be the 
outstanding hitters of the 1952 sea- 
son. They'll be bats produced from 
the prime white ash grown in and 
around Warren County, Pennsvlvan- 
ia. adjacent to where Edwin L. Drake 
drilled the world’s first artesian oil 
well in 1859. 

Because of their lightness. high ten- 
sile strength and resiliency. these by- 
products of the petroleum fields are 
favorites from the big leagues to the 
sandlots. When a slugger is said to 
be handy “with the willow.” he more 
than likely is adept at wielding a bat 
made from white ash. for the bats 
used by virtually all professional base- 
ball players are from this tree. 

It took a number of decades for 
haseball players to get around to pre- 
cision-made white ash hats. In the 
first years of the game any crnde 
club served as a bat so long as it 
would temporarily withstand the shat- 
tering effects of a collision with the 
village southpaw’s “high. hard one.” 
Later it was found that hickory made 
fairly good bats, but more experi- 
ence proved white ash best of all. 


Warren County, on the rim of the 
richly wooded Allegheny Mountains, 
lies astride the nation’s best white 
ash growing belt, a strip which ex- 
tends from central Indiana across 
Ohio into Pennsylvania and southern 
New York. Centuries ago nature de- 
posited a large amount of oil there. 
It is oil production that long has been 
the primary industry of this section. 
but the production of wood for base- 
ball bats is rapidly assuming major 
proportions. 

The prime white ash trees are be- 
ing timbered on and around the oil 
properties. On the ridge tops and 
exposed northern and eastern slopes 
of the mountains and hills, the white 
ash atiains a healthy and heavy 
growth. The soil is rich, holds just 
enough moisture for a uniform and 
moderately fast year-by-year growth. 
The trees are straight, the grain is 
perfection, and endowed with strength 
and durability. 

Of the four and a half million bats 
of all grades produced annually in 
the U.S., about one-third (a high per- 
centage of which are top grade) come 
from the Warren County region. 

White ash trees from 11 to 12 
inches in diameter produce the best 
bat wood. The logs are cut into 42- 
inch lengths, then split into pie- 
shaped wedges which are turned into 
billets three inches in diameter. The 
weight of the finished billet deter- 
mines the model of bat to be made 
from it, with the lighter weights go- 
ing to the larger bats. 

Leading producers of bat billets in 
the Warren County area are three 
men named Norton, all unrelated. 

Pioneer in the field is Gilbert I. 
Norton, president of the Norton 
Wood Products Company of Tidioute, 
Pennsylvania. Though the Norton 
name has long been associated with 
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Pennsylvania lumbering, it was not 
until about 20 years ago that it be- 
came identified with bat production. 
Now the Norton company is the 
world’s largest producer of high qual- 
ity white ash for bats and all of it is 
sold to Hillerich & Bradsby, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, manufacturers of the 
famous Louisville Slugger bats. 

The Larimer-Norton Company in 
Akeley, Pennsylvania, run by Irvin 
Norton, produces a large quantity of 
bat stocks for the McLaughlin & Mil- 
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Oil and timber operations are carried 
on simultaneously on some properties 


lard bat manufacturing company of 
Dolgeville, New York, America’s sec- 
ond ranking bat making concern. The 
Norton trio is rounded out by C. B. 
Norton of Little Valley, Pennsylvania, 
who sells to both major bat manu- 
facturers, as do a number of smaller 
producers in the Warren County re- 
gion. 

Perfection is the aim, and at least 
half the labor costs involved are in 
inspection operations before the bil- 
lets are shipped to the manufacturer 
at Louisville. Upon arrival at the fac- 
tory, the billets are again inspected 
and then stored for an air-drying 
treatment for 12 months or more. 
This takes away the moisture, light- 
ens the weight and strengthens the 
bat. 

Finally, the bat is put on a lathe 
where it is shaped according to the 
designs of the many star-named mod- 
els. A signature of a Stan Musial or 
Larry Doby is stamped on the bat, a 
coat of shellac is applied and it is 
ready to make history, equally capa- 
ble of smashing a game-winning 
homerun or whooshing the air in a 
futile strike. 
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Skilled mechanic operates machine which turns log wedges 
into three-inch billets for shipment to bat manufacturers 


Since only the best will do, every billet must undergo a 
critical inspection before it is shipped to the factory 
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Tops. 


SON-IB-LAW 


By FRANCIS H. AMES 


Lost! Woods-wise John Harmon thought 


he had a chance alone, but what about the 








citified weakling his only daughter wanted to marry? 


HEY were lost. The realization 
brought a slowly rising panic to 
John Harmon. It took him by 
the throat, shook him, left him weak. 
He found himself swallowing to re- 
lieve the dryness of his throat, wet- 
ting his lips nervously. He glanced 
at his young companion, Dudley 
Price, not wanting Price to know. 
He mustn’t know, Harmon thought. 
If he knew he’d go to pieces on me. 
John Harmon had never been lost 
before. The thought of being lost 
now, in this wild, utterly forgotten 
wilderness of the Tillamook Burn, 
with its fire blackened, seared rem- 
nants of forest, its tangle of shoulder 
high fern, vine maple and _ buck 
brush, its fog shrouded vastness, 
brought a wry twist to his lips. It 
was so damned ironic. 
But it was comical in a way. He 
had planned it so carefully, chosen 
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the wildest, most rugged country that 
he knew of, to show young Price up 
for the weakling that he was, to prove 
to Marge that he wouldn’t be a fit 
husband for her. And now he was 
lost and would have to keep the fact 
from Price for as long as he could. 
He’d have to get young Price out of 
here alive. 

Marge had said, “Dudley wants to 
marry me, Dad. He’s the nicest boy 
I ever met.” 

It had surprised Harmon when 
Marge had been so determined about 
this. Always before she had taken 
his advice. Marge was only 19 and 
there had been so many other suitors 
for her to choose from, boys that had 
hunted and fished from the Nestucca 
to the piney woods. 

This was a thing that you can’t 
explain to a woman. All of his life a 
man with one child, a daughter, hun- 


gers for a son-in-law to side him, to 
go hunting and fishing with him. He 
wants one that can toss a buck on 
his shoulder and lug it out of the 
brush. It isn’t that, exactly, that 
counts so much. It’s what it means 
in other ways. A father can trust his 
daughter’s future to such a man, 
knowing that the strength is there, the 
stamina, the will to bull through, to 
stand as a sturdy shield between his 
daughter and the buffets of life. And 
now this Dudley Price was the fair 
haired boy for Marge. 

Harmon looked at Dudley and he 
said, “We'd best shove on if we’re 
going to get any fishing today.” 

Harmon was a big man, wide 
spanned in his fishing jacket, with 
a predatory nose, craggy jaw, sharp, 
grey eyes peering from beneath bushy 
brows. He was a man’s man, he liked 
to tell himself, a successful business 
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man, a rugged outdoorsman. He 
didn’t want a panty-waist son-in-law 
that had never been off city side- 
walks. 

He ventured a glance at Dudley as 
they moved on. Price was slim, about 
21 years old, with mild blue eyes, 
cheeks that appeared to have been 
shaved about twice, mouth a mite 
too wide, large ears that flared. He 
lacked a full four inches of Harmon’s 
six foot height. The bracken fern 
came almost to his chin. He was 
looking about now with the pleased 
interest of a child, looking at the 
steep hillsides that hemmed them in, 
ghostly and unreal in the pea soup 
fog that had so suddenly come down 
on them. 


“Don’t move, Pop,” Dudley said. 
“There’s a little baby deer watching 
us from the brush. Don’t frighten it.” 


A little baby deer. Now ain’t that 
nice. Harmon’s lips curled. You 
fool, he thought, don’t you realize 
that we’re lost, that we’ve in some 
idiotic way topped the divide, and are 
headed down into the Trask river 
country. Don’t you know that I don’t 
dare try to turn back, without land 
marks in this fog, that I don’t know 
which way to turn back. Our only 
chance is to follow running water 
down, hit the headwaters of the 
Trask, follow it to the sea. 


Don’t you realize that if I had a 
real man «ith me that we might have 
a chance to make it, swimming 
through white water canyons. We'd 
starve and we'd half freeze, but we'd 
come out alive, God willing. And 
you talk of baby deer. They are so 
cute. You'll be trying to run one 
down with your belly rumbling from 
its emptiness before you’re done with 
this. 

Harmon had been thinking and he 
had it all planned. They’d go down 
hill and soon they’d strike running 
water, maybe just a spring. They’d 
follow it down until it became a creek, 
then a brawling stream, finally the 
Trask river itself. He'd get Dudley 
to fishing, keep him interested, so he 
wouldn’t notice, wouldn’t suspect any- 
thing. He’d shove him along as he 
tried to teach him angling tricks, un- 
til finally the time came that he’d 
have to know. 

He’d have to know, of course, soon- 
er or later, but Harmon wanted to 
postpone the moment as long as pos- 
sible. After that—Harmon didn’t like 
to think about it. The kid would cave 
in. I'll probably have to slap hell 
out of him, make him fear me more 
than he fears being lost. I'll drive 
him, drag him down to civilization. 
It’s going to take at least two days— 
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maybe three nights out, if we make it. 

“I’m afraid,” Dudley said, and he 
smiled, “that I won’t be much good 
at fishing, Pop. I’ve never had a 
chance to try it before.” 

That’s a part of it, Harmon thought. 
Hell, I was fishing before I could 
spit. A willow pole and a can of 
worms, a bent pin, down at the mill 
hole. What’s the world coming to 
when a man’s daughter is exposed to 
fellows like this. Harmon wished that 
the kid wouldn’t call him “Pop.” It 
was a thing that rankled him. He’d 
always wanted a son, yet a son was 
something that had been denied him. 
Long ago he had realized that he 
would have to settle for a son-in-law. 
He’d looked forward to the day. What 
right did Dudley Price have to call 
him “Pop”? 
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They went down, fighting the 
brush, with Harmon leading the way. 
There was down timber in the ferns, 
and long stringers of blackberry vine. 
Harmon stumbled, fell flat on his 
face. Dudley grasped his arm, helped 
him up, his thin face showing con- 
cern. 

“Hurt yourself,Pop?” he inquired 
solicitiously. 

“Of course not,” Harmon was gruff. 
The nerve of the kid, he thought. 
Here I am, trying to save the idiot’s 
life, and he asks me if I hurt myself, 
falling over a blackberry bramble. 

There was water in the bottom, a 
thin trickle. It was June, yet June 
does not mean summer in the Tilla- 
mook Burn country. A man never 
tried to fish in here before June. The 
streams were high and snow water 
turbulent in June, and the fogs still 
rolled in from the Pacific, 50 miles to 


the west, scented with salt and kelp, 
damp with the wild smell of the for- 
est. There were wolves and cougar 
and bear in here. 


Harmon found himself wondering 
what Dudley Price would do if sud- 
denly faced by a bear, with a cou- 
gars scream in the night, huddled 
under a bank overhang without fire 
or blankets. He doesn’t smoke, Har- 
mon thought, and neither do I now— 
the doctor made me cut it out. If it 
had been fall, deer hunting, I’d have 
had matches. This was to be but a 
fishing trip, a two mile jaunt from 
the car at the end of the logging road 
trace. There won't be a fire tonight. 


The trickle was a rill now. Within 
half a mile it grew into a brawling 
creek. Further down it was joined by 
another creek. It began to sing a 
fisherman’s song. Harmon could see 
rifles that eddied under logs, dark 
pockets where a man yearned to toss 
a fly. Dudley Price looked at them 
too, and it seemed to Harmon that his 
out-flaring ears wiggled. 

“Couldn’t we fish here, Pop,” he 
inquired. “I don’t know anything 
about it, but it seems to me.. .” 

Harmon strung his rod, showed 
Dudley how to rig the one he’d lent 
him. He talked as he worked, ex- 
plaining carefully, trying not to think 
of what lay ahead. 

“Push the ferrules straight togeth- 
er. Don’t twist on them or you'll 
strain the fibre. Be sure you get the 
line through all the guides—nothing 
makes a man madder at himself than 
to get all rigged and find the line out 
of a couple of guides. This leader’s 
only a pound, so if you hook into 
something don’t yank — flick your 
wrist. It takes practice, but you'll 
get on to it finally. We'll use black 
gnats for a starter — nothing like 
black gnats to test out a new water.” 

Dudley was listening, his face in- 
terested. He took the rigged rod and 
he waggled it experimentally. 

“I’ve always wanted to try this,” 
he said. 

Then why the devil haven’t you, 
Harmon thought. A man who hasn’t 
got the bottom to get out and try 
what he wants to try isn’t fit to marry 
my daughter. Marge could take that 
rod and give me a run for my money. 
By the time you get out of this a man 
won't be able to drag you two feet 
from cement. Marge won't like that. 
The thought brought Harmon an in- 
ner satisfaction. It was, indeed, a 
poor wind that blew no good what- 
ever. It had been Marge who had 
insisted that Harmon take Iudley out, 
show him the ropes. 

They moved down the way, forced 
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by the brush to hug the stream. Har- 
mon roll cast a black gnat out on a 
riffle, watched it dance down to where 
the current surged under a snag, and 
the water boiled. He set the hook 
deftly, with a skill earned from 30 
years of practice—the trout was well 
hooked. It went out of the water in 
an end over and jump, gills extend- 
ed. Harmon played it carefully, aware 
of the younger man’s eyes, scooped 
it up in his landing net, a ten inch 
coastal cutthroat, dark from the shade 
of the brush, black spotted and crim- 
son gilled. 

He started to remove the hook, re- 
lease the fish as was his habit, and 
then he thrust a thumb in the mouth, 
broke the neck with one clean heave 
of his shoulders. A man could eat 
raw fish in a pinch. Maybe below, in 
the big water, they couldn't raise any. 
Maybe by that time their rods would 
be broken and abandoned in the 
scramble for life. He looked up to 
see the admiration in Dudley’s eyes. 





“Gosh,” he said, “the way you laid 
out that fly. I’ve read about it in 
magazines. Show me how, Pop.” 

Harmon tried to show him how, 
and he could see that the kid had 
read about it. He knew the princi- 
ples. 

“This is close quarter work, with 
brush at your back. Lift that tip 
high, hold the butt up and away from 
your body. Now bring it down and 
up again in a circular motion—roll 
that line out. Watch it now—keep 
that tip up, don’t drown that fly. Ah, 
a strike!” 

Dudley had one on. A fat one, 
pinwheeling across the riffle in that 
first frenzy of feeling the hook, bor- 
ing deep, shooting back to jump at 
the angler’s feet. 

“A tight line! Damn it man, keep 
that line tight. You lost him.” 

That’s the way it went as they 
worked their way down, hurrying on, 
never pausing long, with that fear 
gnawing at Harmon’s insides. The 
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stream was a small river now, bellow- 
ing in the steep sided canyon that 
locked them in a downy, smothering 
blanket of fog. The kid was eager as 
a bird dog, his nostrils flaring, his 
thin features alight with excitement. 

“This is fun,” he said, as he put 
his fly out awkwardly, watching it 
float, half drowned, lifted his tip at 
the strike. 

“T got one!” his voice was high 
and piping. 

It’s fun now, Harmon thought, but 
wait until you know. Wait until the 
night comes down in these canyons 
and you haven’t got a roof over your 
head, until the realization hits you 
that you don’t know where you are, 
that you may never get out. Then 
youll shrivel up inside and your face 
will twist with the fear that will be 
in you. All we'll have then is what 
lies inside of me. That’s all that will 
stand between us and the end of the 
world. What would it be like if it 
weren't you and me. What if it were 
you and my daughter. 

Harmon shivered at the thought, 
looking up into the grey fog. knowing 
that it was getting late. There was a 
somberness in the atmosphere, a new 
wildness in the sullen roar of the 
water. The time had passed quickly 
—too quickly—teaching a green kid 
how to fish, hooking him to his first 
trout. Always Harmon had dreamed 
of teaching a son-in-law, a rugged, 
broad shouldered youngster. with a 
rocky jaw and a tough beard. 

Dudley hung his next cast in a vine 
maple that leaned over the water. He 
broke the leader as he tried to yank 
it free. 

“Let it go,” Harmon said shortly. 
“It doesn’t matter.” His mind was 
fully on their problem now. 

“T’ll get it,” Dudley said, and he 
crawled out on the branch. 

The bush bent, broke at the crotch, 
and the fisherman was in the shallow 
riffle, sprawled flat on his chest. He 
rabbited out with a startled look in 
his eves. 

“Tt’s cold,” he said. “You wouldn’t 
think that it would be so cold in 
June.” 

You wouldn’t, Harmon thought. A 
nice thing. Now he’s wet and his 
boots are full. He'll have blisters on 
his heels in half a mile. That’s the 
way it will be from here on out—if 
we get out. He hasn’t got any judg- 
ment, not a brain in his head. I'll 
have to watch him like a two year old 
kid. 

“Get those boots off,” Harmon’s 
voice was gruff, urgent. “Wring out 
your socks. Make sure there isn’t any 
sand or grit left in them. We’ve got 


a long way to hike before we get out 
of here.” 

I wonder, Harmon thought, how 
long it will be before he gets wise. 
Maybe it won't be until after dark. 
Maybe before it happens I can get 
him down to the main Trask, started 
toward the ocean. He won't be so 
frightened if I can say that all we 
have to do is to stick to one river, 
straight down until we come out on 
the dairy lands. I won't tell him 
about the canyons, the white water, 
that we'll have to float through on 
logs—if there are any logs. I'll laugh 
and make believe it is a good joke on 
us. I'll kid him along as far as I can 
—then I'll boot him along. He isn’t 
going to get Marge, but I must get 
him out safe. 

It occurred to Harmon that he must 
get himself out in one piece, too. The 
thought knotted his stomach. He re- 
called men who had been lost in here 
in the past, remembering the news- 
paper headlines, the scare heads, the 
planes that circled, looking for a mov- 
ing dot that couldn’t be found, the 
sheriff's posse searching endlessly, 
the skeletons in the woods, found per- 
haps by a wandering timber cruiser, 
a year later, two years later . . . never. 

“It’s a long way out,” Harmon 
said, “and it’s near night.” 

Dudley was wringing out his socks. 

“Not so far,” he said, “the way I 
figure.” 

Harmon looked at him, his bushy 
eyebrows drawn down, his jaw out- 
thrust. 

“No?” he queried softly. “You 
think not? Which way would you 
start. Suppose I wasn’t here; that it 
was you and Marge. Which way 
would you go?” 

Dudley hung the socks on a branch. 
He looked at his wrist watch. 

“It’s a stiff climb,” he said, “up the 
side of this canyon, to the left. From 
there I figure it’s about two miles, 
maybe a little less, back to the car. 
I guess we'd better start before it gets 
dark.” 

Harmon was still, squatted there 
beside the stream, looking up at Dud- 
ley. 

“Hell, kid,” he said, “you don’t 
know which way is up.” 

An apologetic look came into Dud- 
ley’s eyes now. 

“T guess I don’t, Pop,” he said, 
“but I been figuring on it. I’ve never 
had any time or money, like other 
kids, to go fishing or hunting, busting 
around in the brush. I had to work 
my way through school. Father died 
when I was a baby and mother had 
a tough time. But I always knew that 


(Turn to page 28) 
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Thinning 


HE Appalachian Hardwood Re- 

gion is a mountainous area, em- 

bracing all or portions of eight 
states, extending from Pennsylvania 
to northern Georgia. The entire re- 
gion is within the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountain system which em- 
braces some 28 million acres of for- 
est land. About half of this area is in 
what is called small woodland owner- 
ship. 

Several pulp and paper mills using 
hardwood as a raw material are lo- 
cated on the edge of the area, while 
one-fourth of the hardwood lumber 
is still produced by large band mills. 
Many smaller circular mills are active 
throughout the area producing lum- 
ber and mine timber. With such an 
opportunity for utilization of nearly 
all types of timber and forest prod- 
ucts, opportunities for the practice of 
sound economic forestry are good. 

A properly equipped sawmill, with 
a well-balanced mill and woods crew 
can make excellent utilization of near- 
ly everything that is brought out of 
the woods. Headers, wedges, ties, 
props and so forth are in good de- 
mand within the zone of influence of 
the coal mines. Well sawn lumber 
can find a ready market in the trade. 

Our forestry practices in many of 
the more accessible timber stands can 
therefore be intensive and profitable. 
Good forestry requires that an eff- 
cient logger be assured of an eco- 
nomic operation, and that adequate 
provision be made for continuous 
production of good quality trees of 
desirable species. 

The first commercial operation that 
can profitably be performed in a 
stand of hardwood timber is a thin- 
ning when the trees are four to eight 
inches in diameter. The products 
from such an operation in this region, 
can be either mine props or pulp- 
wood, depending upon the species of 
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By H. D. BENNETT 


trees involved, the selling price of the 
material and the available markets. 
A thinning is not only good for a 
timber stand in that growing condi- 
tions are improved, but it gives the 
landowner an opportunity to realize 
a return from the land while his trees 
are growing to maturity. Many of 
us have heard the statement that “Na- 
ture is an excellent thinner.” This is 
to an extent true, but Nature knows 
only two laws—maximum production 
and survival of the fittest. By these 
she thins the stand, leaving the less 
hardy trees to fall by the wayside. 
Allowing Nature thus to take its 
course has two disadvantages. First, 
the “fittest” by Nature’s yardstick 
may not always be the “fittest” from 
a utilization and market value stand- 
point. Second, the trees that die in 
the process are not utilized. Thinning 
the stand by cutting out the crowding 
and undesirable trees, makes better 
growing conditions for the trees we 
leave, and also utilizes the trees cut. 
Before starting on a thinning opera- 
tion on your woodlands, you should 
first study the available markets for 
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the products and carry out the opera- 
tion accordingly. 

In the thinning operation itself, 
several types of trees, growth condi- 
tions, species and general nature of 
the stand must be considered. 

1.) Types of trees by their position 
in the crown: 

Dominant— Having its crown 
above the general level of the stand 
and receiving direct top and side sun- 
light; 

Codominant—Having its crown in 
the general level of the stand receiv- 
ing direct top light and limited direct 
side light; 

Intermediate — Having its crown 
below the general level of the stand 
but above the reproduction and re- 
ceiving no direct sunlight. 

Suppressed—Having its crown be- 
low the general level of the stand but 
above the reproduction and receiving 
no direct sunlight. 

2.) Types of trees by their physical 
conditions: 

Potential crop trees—Tall, usually 
dominant or codominant straight 
thrifty well-formed trees of desirable 
species, some of which will form the 


(Turn to page 34) 





Good utilization—crew making mine props from 
tops of trees cut during a thinning operation 





























GALLERY 
ON THE 
SQUARE 


All of Vermont's vivid outdoors is the studio of self-taught 











artist Cecil V. Grant, and his “shop” is the Manchester green 


WO men stand on the village 

green at Manchester, Vermont. 

The townspeople are proud of 
both of them. 

The younger chap, in the uniform 
of a Revolutionary War soldier, poses 
in granite on a pedestal. At his feet 
are listed the names of other Green 
Mountain Boys whose courage and 
initiative won victories against heavy 
odds. 

The older man, 70 now, is Cecil V. 
Grant, an artist. In visored cap, cas- 
ual sweater, and everyday trousers 
he stands before his own signature 
on truly vivid oil paintings. 

His courage overcame disaster in 
the stock market crash of 1929. 
Broke, he moved his family into a 
mountain farmhouse, their former 
warm weather home. Through the 
rigors of a Vermont winter he turned 
his hohby of painting into a means 
of livelihood. With no funds for a 
salesroom, initiative led him to the 
Manchester square. 

Some tourists mav think it a cheap 
show, humbly displayed. But true 
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nature lovers know better. Among 
these are some famous Vermonters. 

On the covers of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Norman Rockwell is intro- 
ducing America to his good neigh- 
bors round and about Manchester. In 
her novels Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
makes readers intimately acquainted 
with this New England paradise. 
Robert Frost in inspired down-to- 
earth verse peers into the hearts of 
his fellow Vermonters. He invites his 
readers to visit with him the spring 
to be cleaned, the newly-born calf, the 
wall to be mended, the woods lovely, 
dark and deep. 

Simply and vividly also Cecil V. 
Grant is putting on canvas these same 
fields and walls. By necessity he is 
self-taught, but his love for these 
mountain-rimmed valleys has tutored 
him well. 

Literally down to the earth which 
has inspired them, he stands his 
paintings on Manchester square. 
Their simple frames are broadened 


by green grass, marble sidewalks and 
white colonial homes. Ethan Allen 
on his lofty pedestal quietly ignores 
them all. Ethan took no time for art. 
But others do. 

One summer day, a wealthy dowa- 
ger resting on the veranda of the 
swank Equinox Hotel across the way 
told her chauffeur, ‘“‘Move the cars so 
I can get a good view of that largest 
oil painting, the one with the red 
barn in the snowstorm. Ask the ar- 
tist, I suppose that’s the artist, the 
oldish man in the dark glasses and 
cap. What does he want for it?” 

Cecil Grant read the price penciled 
on the wooden frame. 

The tourist sent her check across. 
Presently she carried off to some 
steam heated city residence a breath 
of Vermont’s stimulating winter. 

A country teacher stopped her 
small coupé. She yearned over a 
small landscape of a covered bridge 
quiet and weathered above a dashing 
mountain stream. “I love it! I must 
have it! How much is it?” 

Cecil Grant had not raised his 
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price for the snow scene, but he low- 
ered this one. 

“Here's, my Ohio address. Can you 
hold it for me till pay day? I’m sim- 
ply crazy about this mountain scen- 
ery. How wonderful that you can 
send it all over the world for us all 
to enjoy!” 

She sent her check and received 
her picture. 

Not all tourists are as considerate. 
Many a painting remains unclaimed, 
unsold. 


To claim a snow scene which Cecil 
Grant was holding for me I drove 
across Big Bromley Mountain in 
search of his home. Cloud and rain 
blurred the far view, but signs along 
Route 11 directed to invisible ski 
runs, lodges for skiers and an idle 
Snow Valley. 

A sign of a different kind, a paint- 
ed landscape, stopped me before a 
low white farmhouse. Square and 
with a wing and a woodpile, it is like 
other Green Mountain homes. And 
Cecil Grant like other Green Moun- 
taineers was carrying in a log of 
white birch. 

Once through the kitchen, the most- 
used entrance to farmhouses the 
world over, he led me and a wildly 
barking cocker spaniel into a library 
quite different from the typical Ver- 
mont parlor. 

At his wife’s request he dropped 
the birch chunk onto the open fire. 
Sudden light flared over worn Orien- 
tal rugs, antique furniture and—the 
paintings. 
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“On a stormy day you have all the 
beauty of the country safe inside this 
house. It’s perfect!” I exclaimed as 
Mr. Grant drew a chair for me near- 
er the fire. 

Lovely Mrs. Grant smiled proudly. 
“And yet Cecil is never satisfied with 
his work.” She arranged tea service 
on a low table before the couch on 
which she, Miss Blue the cocker, and 
her husband sat opposite me. 

“It’s, well, it’s a haven from the 
storm, isn’t it?” At no comment 
from Mr. Grant I hastened to add, 
“Or does that sound too poetic, er, 
exaggerated?” 

“Not at all,” answered Mrs. Grant. 
“Our little girl, the cold, no conveni- 
ences, made living up here hard at 
first, but Cecil . . .” 

“Painting is fun,” interrupted her 
husband. “Earns a living. The more 
I paint the easier it becomes. I see 
a bit of landscape that pleases me. 
Get it down on canvas in one sitting.” 

“Do you do historical places? Like 
Ethan Allen’s barn below Manchester 
there?” I asked. 

“No,” snorted Cecil Grant. “I'd 
much rather paint what inspires me.” 
The tea cup he was passing me rat- 
tled on its saucer. “But there’s a de- 
mand for these lovely old barns and 
vanishing covered bridges.” 

“Are any one lot of people, teach- 
ers, perhaps, your best customers?” 
I asked. 

“Doctors,” he answered. “Guess 
they want some beauty on their office 
walls. Something outdoors, you 
know.” 


Many tourists take home a Vermont 
scene captured on canvas by Grant 


“When did you begin to paint?” 

With a laugh Cecil Grant relaxed. 
He fed a bit of cake to Miss Blue, 
who was black. “That memory is im- 
pressed upon me. I got a good lick- 
ing. Remember the huge mansard 
roofed mansions that used to be pop- 
ular? You see, my father had just 
had new shades hung at every long 
window in our New Jersey home. My 
grandmother had given me some 
schoolboy watercolors. You can 
guess. Papa didn’t appreciate cattails 
and swans .. .” 

“What school did you go to? What 
college?” I asked as I accepted an- 
other slab of fruit cake. 

“Pingry School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. No college. Much to my fath- 
er’s disappointment. I followed my 
own bent. Always have.” 

In the flickering light I had been 
trying to make out the subject of a 
huge dark painting hung opposite the 
fireplace. It’s size overpowered Cecil 
Grant’s smaller, brighter pieces. 

“It’s by Gabriel Metsu,” explained 
my host. “Owned by my French an- 


The artist’s home, like his pictures, 
is typical of the Vermont countryside 


cestor, Vezin, back in the 17th cen- 
tury. Now here it hangs, banished to 
an old Vermont farmhouse.” 

“So the V in your name is Vezin,” 
I said as | studied his signature on a 
landscape above the fireplace. 

“The Grant ancestors’ names are 
on the Bunker Hill monument,” said 
Mrs. Grant. “Mine were colonists 
too, the Jaks.” 

I rose to go. “If you don’t think it 
too personal,” I said, “let me tell you 
that your valor is as great as your 
pioneer ancestors. Both of you. And 
greater than Vezin’s. He could afford 
to own a very valuable picture, but 
you paint them.” 

Cecil Grant handed me my snow 
scene in exchange for a check which 
I felt was much too small. “Thank 
you,” I said. “I'll always see cour- 
age in this. I'll remember how you 
fought the cruelty of a Vermont win- 
ter to catch its beauty on this canvas.” 
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AS Dutch elm disease really 
doomed the elms? 
We and other well informed 


shade tree authorities in Connecticut 
do not think so. 

Despite a wave of pessimism fos- 
tered by the infestation’s alarmingly 
rapid spread and the ominous tenor 
of some recent nationally circulated 
magazine articles, we believe the 
elms can be saved with proper re- 
search and control measures — pri- 
marily at the community level. We 
further believe that the present tre- 
mendous losses of elms are due in 





Unless broken branches are trimmed, storm-damaged elms 
fall easy prey to beetles which carry Dutch elm disease 






























Living With Dutch Elm Disease 


Connecticut experts contend research and control 
programs can save the elm. As proof they point to 


success of such measures taken in their own state 


By WILLIAM C. SHEPARD 
and A. W. HURFORD 


large part to misinformation, public 
apathy and lack of preventive pro- 
grams. 

Connecticut’s experience with re- 
search and control programs substan- 
tiates these beliefs. Losses already 
have been considerably reduced in 
some communities. Two outstanding 
examples are the towns of Greenwich 
and Stratford where control results 
have been so successful that the Con- 
necticut story may well serve as a 
guide for other afflicted states. 

(Massachusetts is combating Dutch 
elm disease in much the same man- 
ner as Connecticut. The state Forest 
and Park Association has put a full- 
time forester in the field to help 
towns fight the menace at the local 
level. Massachusetts, too, is concen- 
trating on research and information 
measures. ) 

The earlier failure of the federal 
government to eradicate or prevent 
wide spread of the Dutch elm disease, 
through use of the only methods 
known at that time, made it evident 
that research work should continue in 
Connecticut. The state Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Haven 
was one of the few such stations 
which initiated and still continues to 
carry on an aggressive research pro- 
gram. In the last few years its find- 
ings have proved that while there is 
no known cure for the disease, effec- 
tive steps can be taken to reduce tree 
losses to a low figure. 
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Since elm bark bectle infests only dead or dying 
bark, piles like this should be burned or sprayed 


The beauty and shade afforded by the 
elm is a valuable New England asset 


Controlled field tests have shown 
that a 12 percent DDT spray thor- 
oughly applied just before the trees 
leaf out will in large measure control 
the elm bark beetle, the disease car- 
rier. A six percent DDT spray ap- 
plied late in June will further control 
the bark beeile as well as the elm leaf 
beetle and possibly the cankerworm. 
The considerable travel by the bark 
beetle over the smaller branchlets of 
the tree before settling down to feed 
in the crotches is conducive to the ef- 
fectivenss of the DDT spray. 

In general the beetle does not fly 
more than 300 feet, making localized 
control measures successful in gen- 
erally infected areas. Only rarely do 
the pests fly more than a thousand 
feet unless aided by wind or other 
agency. 

The pressure application of oxy- 
quinoline benzoate solution to soil 
around elm trees also has reducd 
incidence of the disease. 

Since the elm bark beetle lays its 
eggs only in newly dead or dving 
bark, tree sanitation (tree removal, 
dead and dying branch pruning) has 
been an effective control measure by 
reducing localized areas available for 
breeding. Disposal of infected elm 
wood or trees by burning or bark re- 
moval to reduce beetle population is 
essential to proper control. A coordi- 
nated program of spraying and sani- 
tation is the standard practice, with 

(Turn to page 40) 


National Capital Parks Photo 


DDT applied by mist blowers before 
and after elms leaf repels beetles 
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Pop’s Son-in-Law 
(From page 22) 


there’d come a time when I could get 
out like this. So I read everything 
about it that I could—you know I 
take three or four outdoor magazines. 
That way is north.” 


He pointed into the fog, a fog that 
was down to the ground now, darken- 
ing above, shutting the roar of the 
river in like a tent. It wasn’t north, 
but Harmon didn’t tell him so. He 
was thinking about a kid that wanted 
to go fishing and couldn’t, recalling 
his youth, when he had chores to do, 
or the corn needed hoeing, when the 
crappies were biting in the millpond. 

“We walked a couple miles due 
north,” Dudley said, and he drew 
lines in the sand with a twig, “when 
we first left the car, about three de- 
grees off north, to the east. Then 
when we struck that big swale we went 
about a mile due west—that’s where 
the fog came down. After that we 
cut across through the ferns, about 
two miles my watch said. I figured 
we were traveling north, about 25 de- 
grees west. That’s where I saw that 
little deer, remember. Then we started 
down to the creek to fish. We’ve been 
puttering along, I figure about four 
miles, due south.” 

“Got it all figured out, ” 
said, and his eyes were still. 

“It seems to me,” Dudley said, 
“that if we climb out of this canyon, 
to the east, we could start east, a little 
north, and reach the car in about a 
mile and a half.” He laid a compass 
on the ground. 


He was drawing lines on the 
ground now, a zigzag course that 
showed a nine mile hike in, doubling 
back on the last leg, a crazy, mean- 
ingless pattern in the sand. Harmon’s 
legs ached. 

“How much north of east?” his 
voice was cautious. 


“About 15 degrees,” Dudley said, 
and he looked up at Harmon with 
his shy, kid’s grin. “I bet you think 
I’m a greenhorn. Pop. You could go 
out of here blindfolded.” 

Harmon cleared his:throat noisily. 

“A man has to use a compass,” he 
said, “until he gets to know the ropes. 
Us old timers... ” 

“Yes,” Dudley said. “Maybe Marge 
and 1...1 wouldn’t want to take any 
chances getting her lost.” 

“No, Harmon said. “Not Marge.” 

He strained his eyes into the fog, 
looking at the canyon wall, the one 


Harmon 


(Turn to page 30) 
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SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 











OREGON... 
LAND OF 
MANY 
CROPS... 


oe farmlands produce 
foodstuffs, the rivers and ocean 
yield fish and seafood, and above 
all, vast Douglas fir timberlands 
are set up to assure timber crops 
forever. This means new oppor- 
tunities for the people of a grow- 
ing, expanding region . . . and 
quality lumber for domestic and 
foreign markets. 
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‘Glimbs Steeper Grades 
than any other crawler 


Crawler operator tells why his TD-24 
is champ on Oregon haul road job 


Thirty miles east of Springfield, Oregon, an Industrial 
crawler belonging to Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is 
punching out a new truck haul road into a 12-section 
block of virgin Douglas fir and hemlock. 

The crawler is a Big Red TD-24, and operators find it 
pays off big in more work done per day. Operator E. D. 
Gillespie tells the inside story: 

‘‘ For one thing, this TD-24 has more power and 
will go up a stiffer grade than any other crawler, 
either forward or backward. 

‘‘And the TD-24 steering sure makes it easy to 
side-cast and work out cuts with the dozer! Just 
put one track in lower gear—and the tractor turns 
with power on both tracks—with this tractor there’s 








PIONEERING A TRAIL 
along Gate Creek, Oregon, 
a Big Red TD-24 digs in 
and heads uphill. 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


no need to slip steering clutches or pushon brakes.”’ 

That’s what International’s exclusive Planet Power 
steering gives you, as well as the usual pivot and feath- 
ered turns. It means faster dozing in rough, mountainous 
country. Just as the TD-24s superior power and speed 
mean faster dozing in any country. 

Ask your International Industrial Distributor for de- 
tails on the TD-24. And ask him about his field service, 
his shop facilities, his well-stocked parts department—all 
planned to keep your equipment on the go through the 
hard-working years ahead. 

You’ll be a TD-24 man from then on in! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL, 


INTERNATIONAL 
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HEAVY CHANNEL 
}RON FRAME 


CAPACIOUS 
SEEDLING BOXES 


: COMFORTABLE 
ADJUSTABLE SEAT ARTICULATED foe ILER 
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ITCH MOVEMENT ADJUSTABLE 
UP - DOWN - SIDEWAYS FOOTRESTS 






WHEELS 
INDIVIDUALLY 
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ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


1. Adapted to all tractors with 3-point lift: (Ford, Ferguson). 2. Will plant on curves, 
on the contour and on steep slopes. 3. Safe—can't upset unless the tractor does. 
4. Subsoiler point loosens and lifts soil. Allows better root spread and. better packing. 
5. Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 6. Heeling wheels on in- 
dividual springs for better heeling. 7. Pneumatic tires furnished at no extra cost. 


For further information and close-up photos write 


ROOTSPRED 


318 N. MARKET ST., FREDERICK, MARYLAND 






























Professional tree men know you 
can't beat Porter Pruners for easy cutting and 
long wear. Take Porter Pole Pruners, for in- 
stance. Rugged trouble-free tools that give 
years of constant service with no annoying 
replacements. Cut up to 1” green wood. Avail- 
able with solid or jointed poles. 

Or take Porter Foresters. Cut up to 2” green 
wood. Great for year ‘round cutting, pruning, 
root-cutting and brush clearance. Exclusive 


power slide shift for greatly increased power 
on tough cuts. 


And ask about DuraCut and DuraShear 
Porter's sensational one-hand pruner values. 
See your supplier now and send for catalog 
showing the complete Porter Pruner line. 


Pop’s Son-in-Law 
(From page 28) 





that Dudley had indicated as lying 
east. To Harmon it seemed west, but 
he'd got a glimpse of that compass as 
it lay on the ground. How in time 
did an old hand like himself get 
turned around this way. 

“I figured,” he said finally, “that 
this would be as far as we'd fish. 
There’s a ravine running up the slope 
here—not too hard to climb.” 

It was a stiff climb. Harmon was 
winded when they reached the top. 
He was glad to halt while Dudley 
lined his compass out over the brack- 
en, fog shrouded, touched with night. 
Harmon’s knees wobbled by the time 
they reached the car. These young 
slickers, studying books—15 degrees 
north of east. 

He drove silently along the dim 
logging trace, abandoned these many 
years. A deer bounded through the 
headlight’s gleam. 

“This is good deer country,” Har- 
mon said finally. “Next fall you and 
I will come up here and camp out for 
a few days. Ever hunt deer?” 

“No,” Dudley said, “but I’d like 
to. Maybe by next fall Marge and 
hice 

It would be a lot of fun to break 
a guy like Dud in on his first deer— 
take a man back. He found himself 
wondering how many years it had 
been since he had actually lugged out 
a buck on his back. Had he ever 
done it alone? He couldn’t remember. 
Dud would broaden out a bit as he 
grew older, maybe . 

“We'll bring Marge along, son,” 
Harmon told the young man at his 
side, “of course.” And his eyes 
gleamed. 


New Timber Study Begun 


A review of the nation’s timber re- 
sources, first since the cooperative 
1945 appraisal with The American 
Forestry Association, is being 
launched by the U. S. Forest Service, 
according to Chief Lyle F. Watts. 
The study will require at least two 
years and will bring up to date infor- 
mation on timber resources, re-ana- 
lyze prospective requirements, sup- 
plies and growth of timber, appraise 
today’s timber conservation programs 
and chart a course for American for- 
estry. 

E. C. Crafts (Program Planning) 
and W. A. Duerr (Forest Economies) 
will direct the review. 
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A CHAMPION PLOW CLEARS A FIRE | 
BARRIER THROUGH THE FOREST 
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Champion’s organized fire protection includes the construction 
of fire lanes and truck trails through its vast forest acreage. 
Large bulldozers, fire plows, and trucks are needed for the 
building and maintenance of many miles of these trails for 
access and fire protection. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company™; 
GENERAL OFFICES: HAMILTON, OHIO 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio + Canton, N.C. © Houston, Texas 
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broils between charcoal fires 
AND COOKS ON TOP 
TOP IS 20 INCHES BY 20 INCHES i. STEAK 


GRILL STANDS 24 INCHES HIGH 
WEIGHS 16 POUNDS 
IT'S BIG 
IT'S STURDY 

IT'S PORTABLE 

AT THE RIGHT A BROILER OR 
STEAK HOLDER HANGS BETWEEN 
THE FIRES—HANDLE STRAIGHT UP 

A BREAD PAN CAN BE PLACED 
RIGHT UNDER THE MEAT TO CATCH 
THE JUICE FOR GRAVY AND FOR 
BASTING ROASTS, CHICKEN AND RIBS, 
GRILL wie spit $19.95 
BROILER (steak HOLDER) $1.89 


LOSTPAID 


wo” BROILER 







FULL MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


FREE 


WITH 
ORDER 
WONDERFUL 
OUTDOOR 
MEALS 


341 BRYANT AVE CINCINNATI 20, OHIO 








Save Your Trees 
from 
Old Man Winter 


Damage by ice and wind 
often can be avoided, or 
the effects lessened by use 
of correctly designed prun 
ing tools, bracing materials 
and tree wound dressing. 
POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No. 1.R.—(compound lever. 
ensy cutting) 6-ft. pole. 
Other lengths up to 16 ft. 
POLE SAW No. 44— (16- 
inch curve saw cuts freely) 
8 ft. Other lengths. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


































3 Patents. Rest 
material. Sold by 
the thousands, 


Infringers end 
imitators warned. 


Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES HU. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 















Sugaring Time 
(From page 11) 


crisp weather. A warming south wind 
and the run is over. For that reason, 
sugar men often work day and night 
to gather all they can during the 
short season which rarely lasts more 
than a month. After that, the spouts 
are pulled from the trees and stored 
with the buckets in the sugar shanty 
for another year. 


With increases in population and 
wealth, maple sugar products have 
changed from a primitive to a luxury 
food. The syrup is often called liq- 
uid sunshine since the sweetness of 
the sap often depends on the influ- 
ence of the sun on the leaves. The 
more beautiful the crown of the tree, 
the more sap it is liable to produce. 
This high concentration of sugar is 
said to be partly responsible for the 
brilliant fall coloring of maple foliage. 


The beautiful stately maple is Ver- 
mont’s official tree. Its first tapping 
does not come till its 40th year, and 
at 80 it is twice as valuable. Many 
trees are still producing at 200 years. 
Sap letting gives the maples a matron- 
ly, full waisted look from the healings 
after auger wounds each spring, but 
it does not otherwise seem to exhaust 
them. 


Maple sugar in its perfection is sel- 
dom seen in the markets. That is 
found only when made in small quan- 
tities from the first run of sap. Then 
it is pure distilled essence of nature, 
with the smell of freshly cut maple 
wood making for a wild delicacy that 
no other sweet can match. The syrup 
is clear as clover honey, the sugar as 
pure as wax. 


Made in large quantities, it is 
coarse and dark. It is practically im- 
possible for one farmer to produce 
grades of syrup which are uniform 
in flavor and color. There is always 
uncertainty during the season. Nat- 
ural causes so affect the supply that 
neither quantity or quality can be 
estimated in advance. Sometimes, 
there’s a difference in grade during 
the same run. 


By sending syrup to a processing 
center, quantity selling can be done 
on a sliding scale, depending on color 
and flavor. The lightest colored syr- 
ups are placed highest in grades and 
standards and used for the fine pure 
candies. Stronger flavored grades are 
blended with cane sugar and distrib- 
uted in jugs. That unsuitable for ta- 
ble use is sold to the tobacco compa- 


(Turn to page 34) 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 









With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 


cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
ie 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Savw 











OUR QUALIFIED STAFF 

OF SKILLED MANAGEMENT 

AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
OFFERS THESE BASIC SERVICES 


General Business Analyses 
Management Controls 
Production Controls 
Marketing and Distribution 
Office Procedures 

New Product Research 


For full details send for our 
brochure outlining HDH services 


HUBBARD, DILLEY 
& HAMILTON, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS— 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Tel. Murray Hill 7-3650 
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They Log Sitting Oown 


with the 


OLIVER GCF 


With an Oliver “OC-3” and its hydraulic drawbar, 
a tractor operator can log sitting down. He simply 
backs to the log . .. drops the tongs over it . . . pulls 
the control lever that lifts the hydraulic drawbar... 
and moves away with the butt end of log in the air. 

At the log pile, he simply pulls the lever that 
drops the drawbar . . . unhooks the tongs. . . and 
goes back for another log. The operator never 
leaves the tractor seat. It’s the fast, profitable way 
to log ... far less fatiguing on operators. 

There’s another big advantage. Skidding the logs 
with the butt ends off the ground enables the tractor 
to haul bigger loads either in the swamp or on the 
hills. The terrific resistance caused when the butt end 


THE OLIVER corporation 


Industrial Division: 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 











buries itself in the ground is completely eliminated. 

Check your Oliver Industrial Distributor about 
the advantages you'll get with an Oliver “OC-3” 
and hydraulic drawbar for your operations. Ask 
him too about the handy Imp Dozer attachment for 
trail building, road repairs, and for pushing logs 
into position at the deck or in the woods. If you 
prefer, write direct to The Oliver Corporation, 
Industrial Division, 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 








A complete line of industrial wheel and crawler tractors 
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‘ Million 


TREES a year! 


Yes, every year we start at least 
that many more trees on the way 
to hardy, successful tree-hood: 
Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree plantings; Transplants for 
Conservationists, Timber-operators, 
Farmers and other owners of idle 
land. 





All our trees are carefully, scientifi- 
cally nursery-grown. Result: strong, 
sturdy, well-rooted seedlings and 
transplants—the kind that live and 
grow for maximum profits. 


MUSSER TREES are 


ry 
& 
a 
* 
‘ 





Write for special Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide, and complete Whole- 
sale Planting Stock List; or tell us 
your requirements. 











Pe 





VALUES 
ti $' aan 
NEW FREE 

14:: 


CATALOG! 






save you money on every popular model 
Don't overpay! Compare BUSHNELL’S before 
you buy. Send for FREE CATALOG and 












Busi Sweccnliewe Dept.AF Bushnell Building 


Pasadena 1, Calif. 





RITEWAY 
WOOD BURNING STOVE 


Entirely different in de- 
sign and function from 
any other on the market. 
New principle of complete 
combustion increases effici- 
ency, reduces heating cost. 
Automatic trouble 
free - . . economical te 
buy and operate. Helds 
even temperature for twelve 
ours. 


Also Wood-Burning Fur- 
naces and Boilers. Write 
for free literature. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-B HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 

















Free Book"How To Select Binoculars’ 
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Sugaring Time 


(From page 32) 


nies, Thus has the maple sugar in- 
dustry progressed since iron kettle 
days. 

When the sap run spells goodbye 
to winter, St. Albans invites everyone 
to visit the state where the maple 
roots go down to Green Mountain 
granite. Townspeople offer some of 
their best recipes for maple rolls, 
muffins and cakes. They ask their 
guests to try maple sweet pickles, 
candied yams and carrots, maple 
cream and rice puddings, maple pop- 
corn balls and pralines or to take 
home a jug of pure maple syrup for 
pancakes or waffles. As gifts for the 
folks back home, they offer maple 
sugar cakes, moulded in fancy shapes 
in decorative boxes. They know al- 
most everyone will agree that of all 
the sweets known to man, none is so 
delicately flavored, so satisfying to 
the palate as maple sugar. 


Woods Management 
(From page 23) 


future crop of saw logs, mine timbers 
or whatever the stand is managed to 
produce; 

Trainers—Trees whose crowns are 
below the general canopy of the 
stand, which shade the trunks of the 
potential crop trees, preventing the 
formation of sucker branches on the 
crop trees; 

Whippers — Tall, spindly, small- 
crowned trees which have their tops 
in the codominant level. They are 
severely whipped by the wind and 
their motion tends to knock the tips 
from the branches of the nearby 
trees ; 

Wolf trees—Large, usually defec- 
tive trees which occupy more space 
in the stand than their growth or 
value warrants: 

Crowders—Trees whose crowns are 
up among the crop trees but are over- 
crowding them for growing space. 

3.) Types of trees by species: (A 
classification by desirability of spe- 
cies can only be general since some 
species are very desirable fo-> one 
thing and of no value for others. 
Also desirable species on one site may 
be undesirable on another. The land- 
owner or operator will have to judge 
his own needs as to species to be fa- 
vored. The following classification 


(Turn to page 36) 
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SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 


Still available for i diate ship +, 
both paste and ready mixed. Write for 
prices and literature. Order direct from 


factory. 





SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. A-1 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 








COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 






Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape $3.00 EACH 
Handy Pocket-Size Case 24%” Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 








Official 


U. $. FOREST SERVICE 


Field Clothes 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co, 


Uniforms for Over 63 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 











4 GROW XMAS 
Me voxtsr TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s largest 


growers. Box 27-D 


USSER FORESTS.INC.. INDIANA.PA. 
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4 Ways to Kill Scrub Trees with Du Pont “Ammate” 





For large trees, hack overlapping cuts into the sap- Cut small trees with a V-shaped stump. Put a table- 
wood around the trunk. Pour in enough ““Ammate”’ spoonful of ‘“‘Ammate”’ crystals in the V. You can 
solution (4 lbs. to a gallon of water) to wet the cut also use ‘““Ammate’’ on larger stumps to prevent 
surface all around the tree. sprouting. 





On tough trees, chop notches every six inches near On seedling trees or sprouts, spray the green leaves 
the ground. Put a tablespoonful of ‘‘Ammate’”’ crys- and stems when they are fully leafed out using ‘“‘Am- 
tals in each notch. This deadens even blackjack oak mate,”’ *4 lb. per gallon of water. Let trees or sprouts 
with little resprouting. stand a year for best kill. 


Ask for this free booklet: ‘/mprove- 


TIMBER GROWS FASTER when you kill Scrub Trees ment of Pine Timber Stands with 


Du Pont‘ Ammate.’”’ Writeto Du Pont, 


nec 1 s11. Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 5031 
You can increase the value of timber growth by kill De Poutiiihe Wibainges Bet For 
ing scrub trees with low-cost ‘‘SAmmate.”’ Forest supplies of Ammate®ammonium sul- 
: : . p famate weed killer, see the Du Pont 

owners report it gives valuable pines more sunlight, distributor in your area. 





more water and more room for root and top growth. 
*“Ammate’”’ kills blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, 
willow, persimmon and other weed trees with little 


or no resprouting. REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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VACATION IN THE WEST 


In Saddle or Canoe With the 


Trail Riders of the Wilderness 


Flathead-Sun River Wilderness—Flathead, Lolo and Lewis and Clark National 
Forests, Montana. Two 12-day expeditions—July 5 to 16 and July 16 to 
27. Cost, $215 from Missoula. 

Quetico-Superior Wilderness—Superior National Forest, Minnesota. Two 
10-day expeditions by canoe—July 6 to 15 and July 19 to 28. Cost, 
$175 from Ely. 

Sawtooth Wilderness—Sawtooth and Boise National Forests, Idaho. Two 
ll-day expeditions—July 22 to August 1 and August 5 to 15. Cost, $197 
from Sun Valley. 

High Uinta Wilderness—Ashley National Forest, Utah. One 10-day pioneer 
expedition—July 29 to August 7. Cost, $215 from Vernal. 

Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness—White River and Gunnison National 
Forests, Colorado. Two 10-day expeditions—July 31 to August 9 and 
August 13 to 22. Cost, $215 from Glenwood Springs. 

San Juan Wilderness—San Juan National Forest, Colorado. One 10-day 
expedition—August 6 to 15. Cost, $215 from Durango. 

Glacier Peak-Lake Chelan Areas, North Cascade Wilderness—Chelan, Mt. 
Baker and Wenatchee National Forests, Washington. One 13-day expedi- 
tion—August 11 to 23. Cost, $215 from Wenatchee. 

Cascade Crest-Goat Rocks Wilderness—Gifford Pinchot and Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forests, Washington. One 13-day expedition—August 11 to 23. 
Cost, $215 from Yakima. 

Inyo-Kern Wilderness—Inyo and Sequoia National Forests, California. One 
13-day expedition—August 26 to September 7. Cost, $205 from Lone 
Pine. 

Gila Wilderness—Gila National Forest, New Mexico. One 11-day expedi- 
tion—September 3 to 13. Cost, $215 from Silver City. 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Woods Management 
(From page 34) 


will be found desirable for general 
purposes. ) 


Desirable—Those best suited for 
their intended use and value, and for 
the amount of growth they are capa- 
ble of on a given site. They include 
black walnut, sugar maple, white ash, 
white oak, red oak, yellow poplar, 
basswood, black cherry; 


Intermediate — Species having a 
more or less market value for special- 
ized items or acceptable as substitutes 
for desirable species. They include 
yellow birch, red maple, black gum, 
cucumber, chestnut oak, the pines, 
hemlock, scarlet, black and pin oak, 
black locust; 





THE OLDEST 
PLANTATIONS? 


The American Forestry Association is 
interested in collecting data on the old- 
est forest plantations in the United 
States for research, demonstration and 
educational purposes. The Association 
feels that historical data and pictures 
of the oldest plantings will provide val- 
uable information and serve as an in- 
spiration to present day planters of 
trees. State, federal and private fores- 
ters and landowners can help materially 
in searching out and reporting the vet- 
eran plantings. 

Data, with photographs, should in- 
clude location of plantation, species, 
date planted, information on any cut- 
ting or yield of products and any other 
pertinent facts. 

he Association also keeps current a 
record of the Big Tree champions in 
the United States, nominated through 
the help of many individuals. Informa- 
tion on the oldest forest plantations 
should be sent to The American Fores- 
try Association, 919 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 




















Undesirable—Such species produce 
a poor quality of wood, are growing 
out of their range, do not make good 
growth or are of low value for gen- 
eral use, and include: buckeye, sweet 
gum, beech, elm, sycamore, hickory, 
honey locust, dogwood; 


Weed trees—In our forest economy 
for timber production such trees have 
little or no value. However, many 
have value as game food, and include 
sourwood, sassafras, persimmon, mag- 
nolia, redbud, Juneberry. 


4.) The thinning operation: 


If the stand is readily accessible 
and markets are available for the 
products, if the growth rate is less 


(Turn to page 39) 
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Loggers Dream 


does three important things 
to help you log better— 





TAYLOR’S 
FAMOUS 








IT SKIDS IT LOADS IT TRANSPORTS 

LOGGERS DREAM With LOGGERS ivSELP 

is the most flexible DREAM you can load You simply put LOG- 
, . GERS DREAM in gear 

and adaptable skid- a truck in ten minutes and travel eway at high- 


der on the market. or less. way speeds. 


YOU'LL BE AMAZED AT ITS LOW INITIAL COST 
PLUS ITS VERY LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 


You can benefit in many ways by owning a Taylor LOGGERS DREAM ... at a price 


you can afford to pay. This sturdy machine can increase your logging profits by 
























skidding and loading large and small logs cheaper, faster and with less man- 
power. With LOGGERS DREAM, too, you are able to get to timber which 
otherwise would be inaccessible. Operators have also found that with 
LOGGERS DREAM they can load as much as 25% to 40% more 


on trucks than with other equipment. 


FIVE MODELS FOR EVERY LOGGING NEED 


No matter what your own logging operations 
might require, there is a LOGGERS DREAM 
to fit your particular needs. Ranging in size 
from the versatile “Junior Model’ to the 
husky “Model LR,’”” LOGGERS DREAM 
can fit into every type of logging op- 
eration. 

Write today for complete in- 
formation about how you 
can increase your logging 
profits with LOGGERS 
DREAM. 


MODEL BR is one of the 
most popular models of 
LOGGERS DREAM. Many 
successful loggers have 
found it to be the versa- 
tile all-around machine 
they have needed for al- 
most every woods situation. 
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HERE’S 
MY 


A complete vacation 
guide to Tennessee— 
the ‘‘Nation's Most 


Interesting State”. You corel 
can have one too. 

Just ask for your copy of 
my new “Silver Book”. 









Division of Information 

658 State Office Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
ADivision of the Department of Conservation 

©1952 

















AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year $5 
Contributing, per year 10 
Sustaining, per year 25 
Life (for individuals) no further dues 100 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Forestry Foundation? — Heads 
of six forestry schools in the south 
and representatives of the Southern 
Regional Educational Board have 
recommended that a regional fores- 
try education foundation be set up 
to help alleviate a growing shortage 
of foresters and a shrinking number 
of forestry students in the area. The 
foundation would solicit and distrib- 
ute funds for scholarships to encour- 
age more persons to enter forestry 
training. 

The action was taken by the newly- 
established Committee on Regional 
Programs in Forestry Education and 
Research which was organized under 
an agreement signed last fall by the 
presidents of the forestry schools and 
the director of the regional board. 

Schools included were: University 
of Florida, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Duke University, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Geor- 
gia, and Louisiana State University. 


Beetle Losses Drop—Spruce bee- 
tle outbreaks, which have been play- 
ing havoc with government timber- 
lands in Colorado the last few years. 
were materially reduced in 1951, re- 
ports of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture show. An_ intensified 
control program, abnormally low 
temperatures early last year and the 
influence of woodpeckers were re- 
sponsible for the decrease. according 
to the reports. 

More than 200,000 trees were 
sprayed in three Colorado National 
Forests last summer with a combined 
orthodichlorobenzene - fuel oil spray. 
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EASIEST WAY TO IDENTIFY THE SHRUBS AND 
TREES IN NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


Two complete, big volumes by William C. 
Grimm, nationally known authority. Over 900 
pages, hundreds of illustrations, 4 sets of keys 
provide easy identification . .. any season... 
in Northeastern U. S. Encyclopedic Glossary 
and Master Index. Handsomely bound and gold 


cZ a = stamped. 
Sa THE SHRUBS OF PENNSYLVANIA ... $5.00 
qe REESE THE TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA ..... $5.00 


WEI GENES oie i essences 


THE STACKPOLE COMPANY 


50 Telegraph Press Bldg. 


Harrisburg 





Pennsylvania 





Surveys by government entomologists 
indicate another 400,000 trees should 
be treated this year to minimize the 
epidemic. 

% * * 

AFPI Report—A decade of prog- 
ress in practical forest management 
is measured in the annual report pub- 
lished recently by American Forest 
Products Industries. 

“During the year just ended (1951) 
forest production was at or near an 
all-time high in the United States,” 
the report states. “This nation, with 
less than one-tenth of the earth’s for- 
est area, continues to produce more 
than two-fifths of the world’s lumber 
and woodpulp and well over half of 
its plywood. Privately owned, tax- 
paying timberlands, operated under 
a free forest economy, provided nine- 
tenths of that wood harvest.” 

AFPI President James L. Madden, 
in a statement summarizing the re- 
port, says woodland owners are as- 
sured a dependable market for their 
tree crops in the years ahead. 

* * +t 

Back to School—lIt was back to 
school recently for 43 “students” who 
attended sessions of the Northeastern 
Forest Fire Protection Commission at 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

The school, the third to be held in 
the past year, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of state, federal and private 
forestry agencies from the six New 
England states, New York and New 
Brunswick, Canada. Purpose of the 
classes was to provide the individual 
states with a reservoir of trained men 
who would be ready to organize large 
groups to combat fires in the event 
their areas were hit by blazes which 
would require mutual aid between the 
states. 

* *% *% 

Meeting in South—Featuring the 
progress of southern forestry, com- 
mittee sessions and talks by outstand- 
ing speakers, the Southern Pine As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
April 7-9 in New Orleans. 

Among the scheduled speakers are: 
Dr. Arthur A. Smith, widely-known 
lecturer and writer on economics; 
Thurman Sensing, executive vice- 
president of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, and Arthur A. 
Hood, editor of American Lumber- 
man. Other speakers will discuss for- 
est conservation, lumber procure- 
ment, wood recovery at sawmills and 
additional topics. 
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Woods Management 
(From page 36) 


than eight rings per radial inch, if 
crowns do not have about two feet of 
space between them and have a 
spread of less than one and one-half 
feet for each inch of diameter at 
breast height, the area is in need of a 
thinning. 

Since a thinning operation is pri- 
marily to improve the growing con- 
ditions for the potential crop trees, 
the first step is to select the trees that 
will make the future crop. Trees 
should be selected on the basis of 
markets for sawtimber, mine timber 
and other uses. Then determine what 
can be done to improve the growing 
conditions on the area in general and 
the potential crop trees in particular. 
Crop trees should be selected for their 
position in the crown, the species of 
the tree, thriftiness and quality. 


The cutting operation usually con- 
sists of removing crowders, whippers, 
and wolf trees in such a way that 
potential crop trees will have a space 
around the outer edge of their crowns 
of about two to four feet. This opera- 
tion will not necessarily produce the 
final crop trees. Therefore we may 
include some intermediate species or 
even some undesirables, if necessary, 
to maintain a fully stocked stand in 
the crop trees, planning to remove 
them on the next cut. 

In some instances, trees in the un- 
derstory of the stand will be found 
that are not affecting other trees one 
way or another, but have a current 
market value. If increased volume 
of material is needed to make an eco- 
nomic operation of the thinning job, 
these may be marked for cutting. 

The tendency is often to mark too 
many trees, excessively opening the 
stand and subjecting the trees too 
quickly to great exposure. This can 
be avojded by maintaining the crown- 
spacing previously mentioned. How- 
ever, through the removal of some 
large wolf trees, the crown spacing 
will be necessarily exceeded. 

In selecting crop trees, pure stands 
should be avoided as far as possible. 
Selecting a variety of species will as- 
sure a more thrifty and healthy stand, 
less subject to attack from insects and 
disease. 

Thinning is an operation that can 
be profitable to you and helpful to 
your timber stands. Put it to work in 
your young stands. For advice, on the 
ground, consult your local consulting 
forester, or farm forester who will be 
glad to serve you. 


One look inside the handsome 
Remington ‘‘500 Series’’ 22 rifles 
will show you why they’re such 
an unbeatable value. For in- 
stance, the bolt has two extrac- 
tors and separate ejector. No 
chance for stuck cartridge cases! 


Notice the doublelocking lugs. 
They mean years more fun with 
a Remington . . . maintain cor- 
rect head spacing for fine accu- 
racy through the years. 





Before you buy... 


The bolt has double cocking 
cams... the smoothest type of 
bolt action made. Doubly safe, 
too! Red firing indicator signals 
when rifle is cocked. Red dot 
shows when safety is off. 


No other low-priced 22’s give 
you so many double value fea- 
‘ tures. So for a lifetime of shoot- 
ing fun, see the Remington ‘500 
Series”’ 22 rifles soon... made by 
America’s oldest gunmakers. 


IDEAL FOR BEGINNERS—Model 510, easy loading, 
bolt action single shot. Shoots short, long and 
jong rifle cartridges. 















FINE FOR HUNTING—Model 511, sturdy bolt 
action box magazine repeater. Holds seven shots. 
Shoots all three sixes of 22's. 


BIG CAPACITY—Model 512, bolt action repeater 
with tubular magazine that holds 22 short, 17 long 
or 15 long rifle cartridges. Fine accuracy. 


39 













Remington Tm 
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AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year $5 
Contributing, per year 10 
Sustaining, per year 25 
Life (for individuals) no further dues 100 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 
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NEWS 


Forestry Foundation? — Heads 
of six forestry schools in the south 
and representatives of the Southern 
Regional Educational Board have 
recommended that a regional fores- 
try education foundation be set up 
to help alleviate a growing shortage 
of foresters and a shrinking number 
of forestry students in the area. The 
foundation would solicit and distrib- 
ute funds for scholarships to encour- 
age more persons to enter forestry 
training. 

The action was taken by the newly- 
established Committee on Regional 
Programs in Forestry Education and 
Research which was organized under 
an agreement signed last fall by the 
presidents of the forestry schools and 
the director of the regional board. 

Schools included were: University 
of Florida, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Duke University, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Geor- 
gia, and Louisiana State University. 


Beetle Losses Drop—Spruce bee- 
tle outbreaks, which have been play- 
ing havoc with government timber- 
lands in Colorado the last few years. 
were materially reduced in 1951, re- 
ports of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture show. An_ intensified 
control program, abnormally low 
temperatures early last year and the 
influence of woodpeckers were re- 
sponsible for the decrease, according 
to the reports. 

More than 200,000 trees were 
sprayed in three Colorado National 
Forests last summer with a combined 
orthodichlorobenzene - fuel oil spray. 
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TREES IN NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


Two complete, big volumes by William C. 
Grimm, nationally known authority. Over 900 
pages, hundreds of illustrations, 4 sets of keys 
provide easy identification . . . any season... 
in Northeastern U. S. Encyclopedic Glossary 
and Master Index. Handsomely bound and gold 
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Surveys by government entomologists 
indicate another 400,000 trees should 
be treated this year to minimize the 
epidemic. 

*% * * 

AFPI Report—A decade of prog- 
ress in practical forest management 
is measured in the annual report pub- 
lished recently by American Forest 
Products Industries. 

“During the year just ended (1951) 
forest production was at or near an 
all-time high in the United States,” 
the report states. “This nation, with 
less than one-tenth of the earth’s for- 
est area, continues to produce more 
than two-fifths of the world’s lumber 
and woodpulp and well over half of 
its plywood. Privately owned, tax- 
paying timberlands, operated under 
a free forest economy, provided nine- 
tenths of that wood harvest.” 

AFPI President James L. Madden, 
in a statement summarizing the re- 
port, says woodland owners are as- 
sured a dependable market for their 
tree crops in the years ahead. 

* * % 

Back to School—lIt was back to 
school recently for 43 “students” who 
attended sessions of the Northeastern 
Forest Fire Protection Commission at 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

The school, the third to be held in 
the past year, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of state, federal and private 
forestry agencies from the six New 
England states, New York and New 
Brunswick, Canada. Purpose of the 
classes was to provide the individual 
states with a reservoir of trained men 
who would be ready to organize large 
groups to combat fires in the event 
their areas were hit by blazes which 
would require mutual aid between the 
states. 





* * * 

Meeting in South—Featuring the 
progress of southern forestry, com- 
mittee sessions and talks by outstand- 
ing speakers, the Southern Pine As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
April 7-9 in New Orleans. 

Among the scheduled speakers are: 
Dr. Arthur A. Smith, widely-known 
lecturer and writer on economics; 
Thurman Sensing, executive vice- 
president of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, and Arthur A. 
Hood, editor of American Lumber- 
man. Other speakers will discuss for- 
est conservation, lumber procure- 


ment, wood recovery at sawmills and 
additional topics. 
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Woods Management 
(From page 36) 


than eight rings per radial inch, if 
crowns do not have about two feet of 
space between them and have a 
spread of less than one and one-half 
feet for each inch of diameter at 
breast height, the area is in need of a 
thinning. 

Since a thinning operation is pri- 
marily to improve the growing con- 
ditions for the potential crop trees, 
the first step is to select the trees that 
will make the future crop. Trees 
should be selected on the basis of 
markets for sawtimber, mine timber 
and other uses. Then determine what 
can be done to improve the growing 
conditions on the area in general and 
the potential crop trees in particular. 
Crop trees should be selected for their 
position in the crown, the species of 
the tree, thriftiness and quality. 

The cutting operation usually con- 
sists of removing crowders, whippers, 
and wolf trees in such a way that 
potential crop trees will have a space 
around the outer edge of their crowns 
of about two to four feet. This opera- 
tion will not necessarily produce the 
final crop trees. Therefore we may 
include some intermediate species or 
even some undesirables, if necessary, 
to maintain a fully stocked stand in 
the crop trees, planning to remove 
them on the next cut. 

In some instances, trees in the un- 
derstory of the stand will be found 
that are not affecting other trees one 
way or another, but have a current 
market value. If increased volume 
of material is needed to make an eco- 
nomic operation of the thinning job, 
these may be marked for cutting. 

The tendency is often to mark too 
many trees, excessively opening the 
stand and subjecting the trees too 
quickly to great exposure. This can 
be avojded by maintaining the crown- 
spacing previously mentioned. How- 
ever, through the removal of some 
large wolf trees, the crown spacing 
will be necessarily exceeded. 

In selecting crop trees, pure stands 
should be avoided as far as possible. 
Selecting a variety of species will as- 
sure a more thrifty and healthy stand, 
less subject to attack from insects and 
disease. 

Thinning is an operation that can 
be profitable to you and helpful to 
your timber stands. Put it to work in 
your young stands. For advice, on the 
ground, consult your local consulting 
forester, or farm forester who will be 
glad to serve you. 


Before you buy wee 


One look inside the handsome 
Remington ‘‘500 Series”’ 22 rifles 
will show you why they’re such 
an unbeatable value. For in- 
stance, the bolt has two extrac- 
tors and separate ejector. No 
chance for stuck cartridge cases! 


Notice the doublelocking lugs. 
They mean years more fun with 
a Remington . . . maintain cor- 
rect head spacing for fine accu- 
racy through the years. 






The bolt has double cocking 
cams... the smoothest type of 
bolt action made. Doubly safe, 
too! Red firing indicator signals 
when rifle is cocked. Red dot 
shows when safety is off. 


No other low-priced 22’s give 
you so many double value fea- 
‘tures. So for a lifetime of shoot- 
ing fun, see the Remington “‘500 
Series” 22 rifles soon... made by 
America’s oldest gunmakers. 


IDEAL FOR BEGINNERS—Model 510, easy loading, 
bolt action single shot. Shoots short, long and 
long rifle cartridges. 















Remington W 





FINE FOR HUNTING—Model 511, 
action box magazine repeater. 
Shoots all three sixes of 22's. 


sturdy bolt 
Holds seven shots. 


BIG CAPACITY—Model 512, bolt action repeater 
with tubular magazine that holds 22 short, 17 long 
or 15 long rifle cartridges. Fine accuracy. 
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AFA Sponsors Spring Saddle 
Trip in Great Smokies 


Even the ‘“‘tenderfoot” can be a real mountaineer 
on this nine-day horseback ride starting May 22 


For the Easterner who is seeking the tonic of a spring vacation in the mountains, 
The American Forestry Association is scheduling a nine-day saddle trip into the 
mile-high country of the Great Smokies in North Carolina for the dates of May 
22 to 31. Differing from the Association’s Trail Riders of the Wilderness expedi- 
tions, this trip features daily rides from the Cataloochee Ranch and one overnight 
camp at old Woody homestead in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 


The Smokies trip is intended for those who enjoy riding but prefer a comfort- 
able bed at night, rather than inveterate outdoor enthusiasts who really like to 
rough it. It will include “breaking-in” rides for those who need to brush up on 
their horsemanship, and each night except one will be spent at the well-appointed 
ranch house, near Waynesville, North Carolina, which will serve as vacation head- 
quarters. This thousand-acre sheep and cattle ranch is located on the edge of 
the park. 


The trip has been timed to catch the colorful festival of wildflowers and flower- 
ing trees at the height of their glory. Here the riders will find the loveliest of wild 
orchids, the gorgeous pink blooms of the lady slipper, myriad of trilliums, bleeding 
heart, jack-in-the-pulpit, Dutchman’s breeches, wild geranium, columbine, iris and 
smooth white azalea. Mountain slopes will be ablaze with the flame azalea— 
rivaled in its profusion and appeal by the laurel, with its cup-shaped blooms of 
white, speckled with pink. Trees create much of the varying charm of the land- 
scape and enrich the scenery. The delicate green leaves of spring add immeasurably 
to the richness and rhythm of the hills. 


Only by foot or horse can one really enjoy the intimate charm of the rugged 
Smoky Mountains and the brooding mystery of the blue haze that envelopes the 
peaks. But who could hope to catch the magic colors of this setting or the 
chameleonic hues of the distant ridges with a word-camera? 


For reservations and detailed information, write to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. The cost per person for the full nine days is 
$165, and the party will be limited to 15 riders. 


Dutch Elm Disease 
(From page 27) 


chemotherapy for protection of the 
elms of most value. 

Education plays a prominent role 
in Connecticut’s battle of the beetle. 
Encouraged by the impressive elm- 
saving accomplishments in Green- 
wich and Stratford, the state Forest 
and Park Association launched a 
public education project in the late 
summer of 1950. The association em- 
ployed a technically trained consult- 
ant experienced in tree disease con- 
trol and public relations work. His 
assignment was to inform all com- 
munities about control measures and 
to encourage local action. 

At first only a few communities 
had any adequate programs to pro- 
tect public elms. A year later more 
than 30 cities and towns had started 
either partial or complete programs. 
In addition, many private landowners 
took proper preventive measures. 

But the educational program must 





TREES TO TOKYO — Forty cut- 
tings from the Japanese cherry 
trees on the Tidal Basin in Wash- 
ington, D. C. have been returned to 
Japan to improve the stock of the 
famous Adachi Ward groves in Tok- 
yo, which furnished the original 
trees presented to the United States 
in 1912. The shipment includes 
five shoots from each of the eight 
varieties. 

Many of the cherry trees in 
Adachi Ward were cut during the 
war and lack of care left the re- 
maining trees in poor condition. 




















be continued for some time to accom- 
plish its purpose. Only a start has 
been made toward giving the public 
a complete understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of saving the elms. The 
printed or spoken word is not the 
same as actually seeing a town like 
Greenwich in mid-summer with its 
6000 public elms in deep green fo- 
liage. It takes enthusiastic and in- 
formed tree superintendents like Jos- 
eph A. Dietrich of Greenwich and 
Theodore T. Janosko of Stratford to 
reduce public elm tree losses to less 
than one percent. 

All communities, however, are not 
blessed with public-spirited officials 
and groups who will fight hard 
enough to save as many elms as pos- 
sible. Thousands more trees will die 
needlessly in Connecticut because of 
civic lethargy. Nevertheless thousands 
of elms have been saved and will be 


(Turn to page 42) 
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in. MILLER-ROBINSON 7 


LIMB LOPPERS 
and TREE SAWS 


cut PRUNING and 
|. CLEARING COSTS 
30-50%! 


Manufactured by pioneers in the 
field and proven by years of 
service, Miller-Robinson air-pow- 
ered pruners and tree saws cut 
clean and fast, do the job bet- 
ter. Park and institution super- 
visors, maintenance crews and 
forestry workers can save up to 
50% in time and money by 
using Miller-Robinson equip- 
ment. They stay on the job 

year after year without 
breakdown or failure. 





Models available for every 
requirement, including in- 
sulated limb loppers for 
sure protection against ac- 
cidental electrical shock as 
well as compressor units, 
hoses, fittings and complete 
accessories. 


Service facilities and distributor- 
ships throughout the country. 
Write today for information and 
name of nearest representative. 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7003 Avalon Blvd. 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. 








Send Today... 


for latest Bulletins on HALE Fire 
Pumping Units and Booster Pumps 
for fighting forest fires. 


HALE Fire Pump Company 








Conshohocken, Pa. 








Tenth Edition 


Bean’s Revised Book on 
How to Hunt, Fish and Camp 


Many changes bring Mr. 
Bean’s book up-to-date. 
New maps showing lo- 
cations of 1951 Bear Kill 
in Maine (887 bears) 
and Deer Kill (41,730). 
New illustrated chapter 
on Bob Cat hunting. Re- 
vised chapter on Baxter 
Park (third largest in 
U.S.) Definite, usable 
information for making 
your trips safer, success- 
ful and enjoyable. No 
one should enter the big 
woods without being fa- 
miliar with chapters 3, 13, 14, 15 and 16. Forty- 
three chapters, 121 illustrations, exceptionally good 
paper. If you have youngsters coming on, let 
them read this book. The information is just as 
important as many school text books. First nine 
editions purchased by over 81,000 sportsmen since 
1942. Send for 16-Page Prospectus and Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 45 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 





Price $1.00 


Postpaid anywhere in 
United States or Canada 





Dutch Elm Disease 
(From page 40) 


saved in the communities where citi- 
zens respond in time. 

It is far less expensive to protect 
elms than to take down the dead trees 
in areas where it is most desirable to 
save them — along streets and near 
buildings. So even from the eco- 
nomic standpoint it is far cheaper to 
save the elms than to let them die. 

The key to saving the elms is to 
take the preventive measures before 
the trees become infected with the 
Dutch elm disease. If this is done, 
we can live with the Dutch elm dis- 
ease and enjoy our valuable street 
and shade trees. 

As Dr. Albert E. Diamond of the 
Connecticut agricultural experiment 
station sums it up: 

“Research on controlling Dutch 
elm disease will continue and as 
improved methods of control are 
found, they will make the present op- 
timistic outlook even better. It is a 
measure of progress to compare the 
gloomy outlook of 15 years ago, when 
little could be done to protect an elm 
tree. with that today when a great 
deal can be done that will assure the 
continued health of an elm. It was 
never truer than it is today that the 
elm is not doomed; in fact, the elin 
is. through such research as has heen 
done at Connecticut. becoming a bet- 
ter risk as a shade tree than is the 
oak or the birch.” 


Logging With Radio 


(From page 9) 


band is used in Oregon and at other 
Washington operations. Equipment 
in use by state forestry departments 
and the U. S. Forest Service usually 
operates on other frequencies, but in- 
dustry tie-ins are worked out by in- 
stalling proper equipment at central 
offices. 

There are a few tricks to making 
ultra-high-frequency micro-wave ra- 
dio work properly. Because it is a 
line-of-sight system of transmission, 
the sending and receiving sets should 
be as nearly as possible within sight 
of each other. “Shadow” areas can 


be reached if enough power output 
is used. 

Weyerhaeuser is using several re- 
mote control stations to boost its ra- 
dio coverage in rough country. Lo- 
cated on high hilltops, the antennae 
masts of these remote stations are 





DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK 7 
PREVENT ye f: 
CUT LABOR COSTS “x 
DOUBLE PRODUCTION! \ oa aie 
New, Amazing. £/GMTWEIGHT 


ALUMINUM Comb. Sawing, Pruning, 
ee Fret Picking. Shaking Poles. 


Combine ections ; of Poles to make Poles up 
to 80 ftetall. Weighs | Ib. per 5 ft. 70c per ft. 
Attachments extra. Los Angeles. No 
Breakage. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. Sec- 
tions from 2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any ue. 
ft. pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEN 


FOR FREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
PITRE) TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
of Your FRUIT as Well as the 
BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 


ROADBAGS ID con 
300-S. Los Angeles St. 












——— 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. - MA. 6-9397 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 








PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


Follow These Rules: 

1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold—then pinch 
it to make sure. 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, pipe ashes. 
Use an ash tray! 

3. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown 
again. 

4. Ask about the law before burning grass, 
brush, fence rows, or trash. 











POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—Appraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 
Maine to Central America; machine planted 
2,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 











SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. « 
Direct course readings. Write for 2% 
free literature and instructions. <& 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A, LaPorte, a 
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usually fixed to tall trees. At Long- 
view, Washington’s woods headquar- 
ters the tree mast is 212 feet high. 
Power and telephone lines which ac- 
tivate these remote control stations 
may run from headquarters stations 
as far as two miles distant. 

Beamed from these  super-high 
transmitters, radio waves can pene- 
trate nearly any area in the back 
country. Natural obstacles, like 
Mount St. Helens, apparently act as 
bouncers for the,radio waves and 
cause them to sneak down canyons 
which couldn’t be reached by straight 
line-of-sight transmission. 

Most unusual of Weyerhaeuser’s 
mobile installations is that on a river 
tugboat at Raymond. This craft, used 
in herding log rafts to the mill, can 
be radio controlled from the shore. 
The river foreman with mobile set in 
his car can issue changed orders to 





PLANTING BOOM—Approximately 
25 million trees are being set out 
in Wisconsin this spring, three mil- 
lion more than last year’s total and 
a record since World War II. 

Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., already 
has allocated its entire supply of 
500,000 free trees for hand plant- 
ing to private landowners in the 
north-central counties. 

An additional 685,000 trees 
bought by landowners from the 
state conservation department will 
be planted by machines routed and 
supervised by Trees for Tomorrow. 
The increased number of tree plant- 
ing machines available has been a 
notable factor in this year’s refor- 
estation program. 











the boat crew upon a minute’s notice. 
It beats swimming! 

Other unique installations are in 
an airplane, where C. Davis Weyer- 
haeuser, who heads the Forestry and 
Lands Division, can check forest fires 
and timber cruises and report to 
ground crews. 

Lippincott stresses maintenance as 
the most important job in keeping 
short-wave radios beaming efficient- 
ly. He keeps busy making the rounds 
in Oregon and Washington, trouble- 
shooting on preventive maintenance. 

Assigning frequencies to new for- 
est industry users is a serious matter 
these days for there is a shortage of 
air space in the West! Some air 
lanes must be shared. Sometimes this 
means overlap and double-talk—con- 
versation picked up from other oper- 
ations. Unless and until the forest 
industry utilizes fully its allotted fre- 
quencies, Surdam anticipates more of 
these sharing arrangements. 

Even the spectrum is a national re- 
source and must be so handled. 








PACIFIC PUMPERS 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 PORTABLE FIRE-FIGHTERS 


For over a quarter of 
a century, Pacific has 


R. been building pump- 
Pye Ag 






“ss ers to meet specific 

requirements for fire 
protection in forests, isolated 
industrial plants, small com- 
munities. From the earliest 
models still “ready to go” in 
hundreds of installations, to 
the new WA-7 now winning 








AIRCOOLED WA-7—Ideal for truck in- 
stallation yet light enough to be carried 
by hand to source of water, booster tank 
location or fire area. Driven by quick- 
starting, 4-cycle, aircooled engine, delivers 
22 g.p.m. at 50 p.s.i. or 14 g.p.m. at 
300 p.s.i. 


widespread endorsement 
from both public and pri- 
vate forest administrators, 
each Pacific Pumper com- 
bines portability with power 
to give real fire protection 
in a real situation. 











Write for data on complete line 





of Pacific Pumpers and _ acces- 
sories. Illustrated above: 
PACOLIZED Cotton Rubber 
Lined 1” Hose. 





FAMOUS TYPE Y—Proved in years of use 
by public and private forest protection 
agencies. Weighs 70 Ibs., adaptable to all 
modern accessories and techniques. 






















FIRE 
EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


SEATTLE 









1, WASHINGTON 
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Prevent ‘: mosauiro Bites! 


Ask For Whitmire’s 
\, i 


OFF 


PROVED INSECT REPELLENT BOMB 


Simply mist on clothing before going into 
infested areas to keep off Chiggers, Ticks 
and Mosquitoes. Helps guard against sick- 
ness or irritation such as Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever, Tick Fever, Rabbit Fever, etc. 


Where Protection Je 7B 
TVichki-Of, Je Used / 





\\ 
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When ordering books—any book 
—remember that your AFA 
membership entitles you to a 
ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


























WHEN WRITING OUR ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION AMERICAN FORESTS 


We salute the splendid group of companies, associations, and individuals repre- 
sented in these advertising columns. When you are in need of their products 
or services be sure to mention AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE. 




















Come to Cool 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring 
the family to this hospitable inn high 
in the scenic Alleghenies. Enjoy happy 
days on rolling fairways. Ride or hike 
over pine-scented paths. Play tennis 
on championship courts — or loll in 
sunny contentment on wide lawns that 
rim the lovely Lake of Eagles. 


OPENS JUNE 13 


At Crestmont, the “gracious way of 
life” is a tradition. Unexcelled food 
and courteous service . .. congenial, 
conservative people like your friends 
at home . .. and most important— 
peacefulness that invites rest and re- 
laxation. No mosquitoes. Playground 
with trained kindergartner. 


Write for folder 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 
W. T. Dickerson, President 





CRESTMUNT INN 








The Shrubs of Pennsylvania, by 
William Carey Grimm. Published 
by The Stackpole Company, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 522 pages 
illus. Price $5. 


A companion volume to William 
Carey-Grimm’s The Trees of Penn- 
sylvania is his new work, The Shrubs 
of Pennsylvania. This book is a man- 
ual of the shrubs and woody vines of 
the state, and since Pennsylvania is a 
meeting ground of the flora of North 
and South and of mountain and 
coastal plain, the book will serve as 
a very comprehensive guide to the 
woody plants, exclusive of trees, to 
be found in the eastern United States. 

The descriptions are brief and de- 
pend upon the excellent drawings of 
leaf, leaf scar, twig, bud, fruit or 
flower to supply the distinguishing 
characteristics of each species most 
useful for both summer and winter 
identification. The language is non- 
technical, and the scientific names and 
their meanings are clearly explained. 
The site requirements of each species 
are listed. The botanical character- 
istics which distinguish the plants in 
summer and in winter are sketched 
and described with separate keys for 
summer and winter use. The book is, 
therefore, admirably adapted to the 
needs of the amateur naturalist. 


A Boy and His Gun, by E. C. Janes. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, New York. 
207 pages. Price $3.50. 


Step by step, the author, an experi- 
enced rifleman and hunter, guides the 
beginner in selection of his rifle, and 
through the proper channels of safe- 
ty, caution, good conservation prac- 
tices, and the procedures for getting 
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the most enjoyment from a day in 
the field. 

Taking the reader from his first 
air rifle through shotguns and big 
game rifles, Janes describes the func- 
tions, use and care of each. An addi- 
tional asset to the book is that it in- 
troduces the young gunner to all 
important game birds and animals 
which he is likely to encounter, giv- 
ing the proper method of hunting 
each. 


North American Trees, by Richard 
J. Preston, Jr. Published by the 
Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Iowa. 426 pages, illustrated. 


Presenting systematic descriptions 
of 232 natives and introduced species 
of coniferous and broadleaf trees of 
important distribution in North 
America (exclusive of Mexico and 
tropical United States) , this stiff-back 
handbook is ideal for field use. Brief 
references are also made to an addi- 
tional 336 species and varieties of 
lesser importance. 

Designed to meet the needs of an 
interested non-technical public, as 
well as those of students and scien- 
tists, the book contains clarifying 
maps and drawings. A comprehensive 
glossary defines technical terms which 
are consistently kept to a minimum. 


The Land of Little Rain, text by 
Mary Austin, photographs by An- 
sel Adams. Published by Houghton 
Miffin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 133 pages. Price $6. 


Combining the works of a woman 
called by many critics “the most re- 
markable woman of letters of her 
generation,’ and the inimitable 
camera of Ansel Adams, this volume 
is an interpretation of the area where 
impressive beauty is balanced by 
poignant human detail. In the Intro- 
duction, Carl Van Doren says, 
“Everybody who talked with Mary 
Austin knew at once that there was 
greatness in her... Readers . . . will 
find in this selection from her work 
the records of a woman who in our 
age left the rough temporary frontier 
which was a large part of America, 
went into the venerable desert. . . . 
Because the world had no bread for a 
prophet, she wrote books to live by. 
Her books were wells driven into 
America to bring up water for her 
countrymen.” 

In the region discussed, between 
Death Valley and on into the Mojave 
Desert, Adams gives us a series of 
semi-factual and expressive photo- 
graphs, not only of landscapes but of 
human expression and human ruins 
and relics, #| 
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THESE MEN CRUISED 407,816 ACRES TODAY! 


An Abrams air crew can photograph well over a half million 
acres of timberland in one day. The Infra-Red photography used 
clearly shows different types of forest growth, roads, fire lanes 


and terrain features. 


PUT THEM TO WORK FOR YOU 


At a tremendous saving in time and money, you can solve your 
problems in forest management, timber plot mapping, planting 
and stand estimating, and fire line and road planning with an 


Abrams Infra-Red Aerial Survey. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BROCHURE 
“AERIAL SURVEYS & MAPS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS” _ ‘ 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY 
CORPORATION 
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A SANDVIK BOW SAWS 


MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are always 
dependable and materially assist in 
reducing operating costs. FRAMES 
of lightweight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw Steel, 
thin back, fast and easy cutting. 

Send for Descriptive Folder 
Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


Division of Sandvik Steel, Inc. 
47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7) N. Y. 














New Additions to The American Forestry Association's 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





CALIFORNIA: Mrs. John M. Hecker. 
COLORADO: Mrs. Walter Paepeke. 
IOWA: Norman J. Hansen. 


MICHIGAN: Abbott M. Fox, Ard E. 
Richardson. 


ALABAMA: Frank Chalfont, M. D. Mc- 
Carter, Arthur B. McLean, Jr., McPhillips 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Mrs. John D. 
Pittman, J. Raymond Shreve, Mrs. E. N. 
Vandegrift, L. U. West. 


ARIZONA: Frank A. Gyberg, M. G. 
Searcy, Lewis H. Smith, M. W. Walker. 


ARKANSAS: Mrs. O. N. Bankhead, W. 
C. Brown, Mrs. J. H. Harper, Mr. & Mrs. 
Egbert Jones, L. L. Lipe, Yandell Johnson. 


CALIFORNIA: Melvin W. Anderson, 
M.D., Coy Brown, Peter Brown, John Bar- 
bour, Mrs. H. Glenn Bell, Mrs. Shirley 
Bryden, G. W. Burnett, Fanette Boswell, 
J. Crosby Beedy, George W. Barnes, John 
E. Bailey, Harry F. Burnham, James H. 
Block, Mrs. D. H. Beinhorn, Ernest Born, 
Leet W. Bissell, Chas. A. Barley, M.D., 
John M. Bloom, Mrs. Spencer Bowne 
Beebe, Sr., Byles-Jamison Lumber Com- 
pany, F. W. Bushard. Jack Cover, Michael 
Couch, Clifford C. Crandall, Laurence Can- 
field, E. L. Callahan, Jack E. Campbell, 
Harriet Price Craven, Roberta Crutcher, 
Thomas G. Cullen, Charles R. Daggs, El 
Dorado County Free Library, John R. En- 
right, E. Fountain, Mrs. Jos. C. Freihofer, 
John Franz, Lt. Col. Paul E. Freydig, 
Gwynne V. French, Norman A. Gray, Mrs. 
Anne A. Gliebe, Geo. P. Giddings, Clar- 
ence Gillson, Ralph C. Gorrill, Mrs. Robert 
L. Gifford, A. W. Gaede, Frances L. Hig- 
bie, Mrs. Cleo Hurlburt, Robert Henlay, 
Schuyler R. Hafely, Paul Von Hafften, 
Hazel E. Hartwig, H. M. Hepburn, Vernon 
J. Isgrig, Clive R. Jaffray, Jr., Merle B. 
Jordan, Patsy Ann Jozens, Irene S. John- 
son, G. E. Knab, Charles O. Kallman, C. 
R. Knight, Jr., Richard Louis Koch, Ed- 
ward G. Karst, Edward J. LaFranchi, 
James B. Linford, Isabel M. Lowe, Chris- 
tina Lillian, Soren Lerstang, Thomas A. 
Lantzy, Frank L. Lathrop, E. S. McBride, 
Nina McDonald, Robert M. Moore, DeMilt 
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LIFE MEMBERS 


MISSISSIPPI: Thom D. DeWeese. 
NEBRASKA: Rodney K. Johnson, M.D. 
NEW YORK: Mrs. Frederick E. Guest. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Mrs. F. W. 
Clonts. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Morse, Bud Mack, Allan P. Matthew, Mor- 
ris A. Martin, Jr., Newton Miller, M.D., 
Harold A. Morse, M.D., Perry I. Neil, El- 
mer A. Padula, Dr. W. M. Pillow, Jane S. 
Pinheiro, The Pacific Lumber Company, 
Leslie C. Passmore, Elmer W. Peterson, 
Thomas A. Proctor, I. W. Heilman, Carl B. 
Porter, Paul Reichard, San Francisco Gar- 
den Club, Alan A. Shively, Kenneth Smith, 
Marylee Stanley, Emanuel B. Spero, St. 
John’s Lutheran School of Orange, Har- 
old D. Simmons, V. H. Schmidtmann, Mar- 
garet Thornton, Mrs. John W. Van Patten, 
Jack Walder, James Wallis, C. Roy Work- 


man. 


COLORADO: Giles H. Anderson, My- 
ron K. Blackmer, Wyatt Boger, Carmelite 
Monastery, Roy L. Clowes, Frank Clucas, 
Dale Cornish, Mary Lou Cox, Mrs. Hugo 
Fischer, William Albert Hatcher, Joe L. 
Harvat, R. E. Hulsebus, James R. Howell, 
Frank Lassich, Andrew T. Lobel, William 
H. Lucking, K. A. McCaskill, Charles K. 
McHarg, Mrs. Wilbur Newton, Albert V. 
North, Earl S. Rau, Chester M. Scott, John 
H. Stark, Wilbur F. Stone, Mrs. Helen & 
Kenneth D. Thomas, Carl Trostel, Michael 
J. Ulaski, MacDonald Wood, Oscar T. Yar- 
brough, Ayliffe J. Zehner. 


CONNECTICUT: Herman Ahrlich, 
Walter Bareiss, Ruth A. Bassett, Mrs. Flora 
Bohn, Philip M. Davis, James J. Edwards, 
Miss E. Ferguson, Wellington French, Mrs. 
Charles L. Gold, Mrs. John L. R. Glover, 
John M. Ide, Institute of Living of Hart- 
ford, Grace Kelly, Bohdon J. Kizyma, Mrs. 
J. Earle Knox, Mrs. A. O. Knudsen, The 
Little Flower Shop of Greenwich, H. A. 
Marsh, Sr., Barry L. Morgan, Milton Dana 
Morrill, Arthur E. Orloff, Rubie Emilia 
Page, Michael Pedbereznak, G. F. Reichel, 
Toby Richardson, Mrs. Baillie Ripley, Win- 
ton Rodgers, Dr. Paul R. Sears, William 
H. Short, Frank W. Stolpe, Tenold R. 
Sunde, Forrest M. Spear, Hans Swendson, 


OHIO: Alvin C. Marsh. 
TENNESSEE: R. M. Hughes. 
WASHINGTON: Walter M. Leuthold. 
MEXICO: Secretario De Agricultura Y 


Ganaderia, Subsecretario De Recursos For- 
estales Y De Caza. 


E. W. Thornton, Mrs. James W. Toumey, 
Florence S. Treat, W. H. Treat, M.D., 
Esther L. Viets, Mrs. W. C. Waggoner, 
Albert W. Wehman. 


DELAWARE: Ford H. McBerty, Lil- 
lian E. Taylor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Chief of 
The Bureau of Ships, R. Donn, Rear Adm. 
E. E. Duvall, Thomas H. Fitch, Mary H. 
Fox, Merrill Galliher, R. Bryan Gilliland, 
Mrs. C. C. Glover, Jr., Mrs. F. A. Keep, 
Gerald M. Kerr, W. Russell Lamar, Jr., 
Mrs. C. R. Lindsay, Jr., Mrs. Edna S. May, 
Coy E. Strickland, William L. Thorburn. 


FLORIDA: Fred J: Ackermann, Mrs. 
Raymord Adams, G. Tom Bailey, Jr., Mrs. 
A. R. Beyer, John Calvetto, Ira C. Evans, 
Lester W. Foley, Mrs. Bates Fountain, Wal- 
ter C. Gregory, Rachel F. Harless, Theo H. 
Harre, Francis J. Igou, Elbert M. Ivey, 
Mrs. Eugene Jones, George S. Kinsley, 
Charles O. Kummer, Hoyt C. Le Master, 
A. Lamar Matthews, M.D., James C. Nort- 
ley, Robert I. Parlamento, Pensacola Pub- 
lic Library, Coaell E. Slaughter, Richard 
F. Stover, M.D., Eugene H. Thrower, James 
B. Torphy, John R. Weaver, John W. 
Welch, George A. West, Grace Ygartua. 


GEORGIA: Willard Colston, Mrs. R. L. 
Ellis, Mrs. Newton Hodgson, Charles J. 
Huckleberry, Harry Hodgson, Arthur S. 
Howard, Sam E. Houston, Jr., Louis Jones, 
Jr., Mrs. Bruce Lanier, Fred F. Snell, Mrs. 
F. M. Stafford, W. R. Slade, Pauline Reeves 
Shelley, J. Meade Tolleson, Richard Tift, 


Mrs. E. K. Van Winkle, George W. West, 
Sr. 


IDAHO: Mrs. George R. Congleton, 
Arnold N. Clawson, John H. Fagan, Mrs. 
Joe W. Fisher, P. C. Johnson, Mrs. Walter 
McFarland, Knox Marshall, Ney M. Pax- 
ton. 
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National Roster of Members 


ILLINOIS: Edwin Abrahamsen, Mrs. 
E. L. Adams, Jr., Charles W. Bryan, Jr., 
K. R. Barmore, Geraldine Boston, Arno 
Beckmann, Theodore H. Chiesna, Evelyn 
Coltman, Theodore Cayle, Frank A. Chris- 
tensen, Mrs. J. Milo Doane, Raymond E. 
Dreyer, Mrs. Raymond R. Dargatz, Mrs. 
Fred Ekstrom, Eliza E. Ellithorpe, Edward 
C. Fick, Gompers School, Chicago, David 
Graham, Rowena Hipple, H. F. Hasbrook, 
Mabel A. Hansen, Stephen D. Hawtree, 
William B. Hannum, Hazel L. Hurlbutt, 
Mrs. J. R. Hainds, Alfred E. Hackbarth, 
John D. Julian, Charles Janda, A. M. 
Johnston, Walter Kemp, L. C. Keely, Har- 
old S. Kettrick, Charles A. Kinzer, Mar- 
garet Keizer, George F. Kleinhans, W. R. 
Kohl, Stanley J. Liszka, Leonard B. Lokay, 
J. u. McIntyre, Dts "McCormack, H. W. 
Morlan, Dr. & Mrs. Malachowski, M. D. 
Miletich, Worden W. Mann, Richard Mar- 
tin, P. L. Musick, George C. Martens, 
Frank L. Minton, Fred A. Noah, Sarah W. 
Nohelty, Dorothy V. Phipps, Maurice Peter- 
son, George W. Pavlik, Louis A. Pedersen, 
Hiram Penn, George C. Ray, Duane Ritt- 
meyer, Alice Runeberg, Grace Rosenow, 
Willis A. Reid, Louis P. Rubenstein, Sister 
M. Virginia, F. R. Scholl, Robert J. Sea- 
bright, Clarence E. Sandstrom, Theodore 
Smetana. Thomas R. Shaver, Harold E. 
Tooley, John D. Themar, James A. Velde, 
Allene F. Van Dyke, Marie Valentin, Laura 
Louise Watkins, Eugene W. Walsh, Wil- 
liam Walker. 


INDIANA: Anderson Girls Scouts, Inc., 
Mrs. Howard Bailey, Biology Dept., Mun- 
cie, Raymond H. Coin, J. C. Craig, Helen 
B. Dawson, Harry M. Mcllvaine, William 
B. Lord, Carl H. Pierson, William J. Ruck- 
el, Mrs. F. M. Shanklin, E. L. Saberson, 
G. C. Shoonmaker, Mrs. Rita G. Simon- 
ton, Harold M. Treen, Beulah B. Vinson. 


IOWA: George S. Busby, M. Brown- 
stone, M.D., Rud Ceppl, Joseph P. Chap- 
man, Donald E. David, Hazel Drake, Mrs. 
Adolph Girres, William C. Godfrey, J. Leo 
Hoak, John E. Hodina, Henry Hoffmann, 
James M. Hoak, Joseph F. Hill, Walter E. 
Meuller, D. W. Moss, Dave O. Milligan, 
Frank Paxton Lumber Compar.y, William 
C. Pollitz, Ruth Rush, H. R. Straight, 
William H. Salisbury. 


KANSAS: Lola B. Blanchat, Raymond 
A. Boles, Central Intermediate School, 
Wichita, Jack C. Davis, Mrs. J. F. Duffy, 
Mabel H. Edwards, Ida Gall, W. A. King- 
man, Theresa Lorenz, Viola Maguire, John 
R. Palmer, E. F. Stepanek, Bernard A. 
Smith. 


KENTUCKY: King Benson, Luster Bul- 
lock, A. P. Cochran, Henry Fitzhugh, Jr., 
Mrs. D. B. Cornett, George I. Ellsworth, 
Maloney Lumber Company, Nelle Weller, 
Grace Weller. 


LOUISIANA: Ernest H. Albrecht, J. 
W. Baker, H. L. Davis, Joseph C. Fergu- 
son, Bob R. Jones, Bernard Lowy, Charles 
N. Murphy, C. R. Ransom, Mary Land 
Reed, George R. Scherer, W. Gaines Sea- 
man, Lewis J. Smith, Jr., Robert M. Vol- 
kert. 


MAINE: J. A. Allen, S. S. Brown, Eddie 
Belander, Richard L. Chasse, Charles H. 
Davis, Russell R. Day, Harry M. Hutchin- 
son, Mrs. R. T. Hapgood, Evelyn C. Ken- 
ney, John Carver Pitman, Mrs. Loren H. 
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Thompson, Mrs. Russell Tracy, George R. 
Westman. 


MARYLAND: Norris Bruce, R. P. Bow- 
man, Laurence D. Burrier, Thomas E. 
Beam, Dr. J. A. Beal, Gladys Clarke, Jos- 
eph L. Crupper, Jr., Mrs. Louis A. Cross, 
Neill W. Dumont, Jr., Mrs. Elmer T. Eck, 
James McC. Finney, Alfred M. Fleishman, 
Francis M. Gasperich, Mrs. Helen K. Grif- 
fin, Glenn F. Gall, Tony Gorrera, Jr., Wil- 
liam A. Herrmann, Edmund C. Hoeppner, 
Harold O. Knapp, Frank C. Krohne, Lois 
Lord, John S. Lucas, Robert F. McLellan, 
Col. Charles L. Marburg, Mr. & Mrs. N. 
W. Matthews, Montgomery County Dept. 
of Public Libraries, Gaithersburg, Elias 
W. Nuttle, William E. Norman, Kichard 
H. Pembroke, Jr., M.D., Andy Reese, Ar- 
thur Ringland, James M. Shorts, Daniel 
D. F. Yellott, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Leonard D. Ad- 
kins, Jr., Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Dr. Alice 
F. Angyal, Ruth Blodget, James O. Bangs, 
LeRoy H. Blank, Laban W. Bond, Edward 
H. Baldwin, Luzerne Coville, Frank C. Cog- 
liano, Mrs. A. Robert Cleeton, Mrs. G. S. 
Curtis, Kent C. Cross, C. J. Crocker, Mrs. 
F. A. Crane, Richard Drake, Daniel J. 
Ehrlich, George B. Eldridge, W. O. For- 
man, Arthur F. Fay, R. John Griefen, 
James A. Hennings, David H. Howie, Rich- 
ard L. Hosterman, Dr. J. F. Hanson, John 
E. Hinckley, Marjorie Inman, Mrs. C. M. 
Inman, Rev. Don P. Johnston, Jr., Cheney 
C. Jones, Isaac S. Kibrick, Robert F. Kin- 
ney, Paul J. King, Arthur C. Laura, Mrs. 
Bessie Linfield, William E. McKee, Mary 
S. Merigold, John F. Moors, Mrs. Irving 
Meredith, Arthur C. W. Peterson, Mrs. 
Frank E. Quirk, Gerwin K. Rohrbach, 
Christine Louise Richards, G. I. Rohr- 
bough, John L. Sabine, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stickney, Sister Marie Ruth, Leslie C. 
Sweezey, Olive Simes, George C. Scott, 
Jr., Richard S. Tener, George Tousey, III, 
Frank W. Whitty, Florence G. Wood, Rich- 
ard L. Wright. 


MICHIGAN: Mrs. Fred N. Andrese, 
Chester A. Arnold, H. A. Beyer, George 
S. Butler, William S. Brenneman, Clara 
E. Bailey, David L. Buell, Alice L. Bee- 
man, Ralph C. Brown, Floyd E. Barnes, 
B. A. Chaplow, Martha E. Curtis, Paul D. 
Coleman, G. Hilding Carlson, Donald L. 
Frostic, Gerrish Higgins Agricultural 
School, Lucille Hills, Bernard Hutting, 
Mrs. H. M. Jardine, Lillian Kaufman, Clar- 
A. Lucking, Robert Linneburg, Roy G. 
ence M. Kimball, Fred Kolar, Mrs. Wm 
Lietch, Jr., Thomas J. LaLonde, Cyrus J. 
Link, Julius D. Luetzow, Hamilton L. Me- 
Nichol, Donald F. McVey, Jessie MacBain, 
Hazel Mann, Mabel Mikolajczak, Rev. Paul 
L. Miller, Mrs. Frank B. Mills, Mrs. John 
S. Newberry, Roger L. Norden, Rollin H. 
Person, Mrs. Lillie Rose Senger, W. Wal- 
ter Smith, V. T. Salter, D. R. Smith, M.D., 
Eugene H. Sanders, Emma C, Soldan, D. 
H. Spencer, Edward E. Sturgeon, Dorothy 
Tryon, Mrs. William S. Turner, Elmer H. 
Tofteland, M.D., George A. Thomson, Mrs. 
George E. Villerot, Judith Wedemeier, Ed- 
ward F. Wallich, M. L. Williams, Peter C. 


Yensen. 


MINNESOTA: John J. Ahern, C. D. 
Conzett, Howard Conn, Evar T. Cedarleaf, 
L. R. Challoner, Harry E. Dean, Robert S. 
Douglas, Norman F. Ekeroth, D. H. M. 
Eames, Carlisle M. Heimbach, William O. 


Holm, Robert W. Holliday, Russell C. 
Johnston, Harry M. Kramer, J. W. Koski- 
nen, Ben C. McCabe, Thomas C. Mulcare, 
J. B. O'Meara, Caroline M. Perkins, Jos- 
eph H. Reisinger, Joseph S. Sergot, Wal- 
ter H. Sutherland, M.D., Walter E. Schu- 
mann, Dr. Olof I. Sohlberg, Henry Web- 
ster, A. F. Wellsley. 


MISSISSIPPI: R. S. Adams, Carnegie 
Public Library of Clarksdale, A. E. Fant, 
Jr., Forestry Department of State College, 

B. Persons, Shubuta Tie & Timber 
Company, Inc. 


MISSOURI: Paul D. Benham, N. J. 
Biechler, Paul E. Connor, Dr. Hampton L. 
Carson, Community School of St. Louis, 
A. B. Chalmers, Charles Denny & Com- 
pany, H. C. Diringer, Glen L. Dunlap, M. 
D. Gempel, Rose M. Henke, Elizabeth D. 
Hodges, Jane Joyce, Mrs. Gates Kohlsaat, 
Malcolm Mac Connell, William B. Moore, 
V. Noel Napolilli, Oliver F. Riek, Edward 
J. Redding, C. E. Robertus, Harold W. 
Sparks, Mrs. William Scarlett, Henry C. 
Smith, Mrs. R. Lewis Vollmar, Isaac R. L. 
Wiles, John W. Wedemeier. 


MONTANA: Chouteau County Free 
Library of Fort Benton, John H. Clarke, F. 
F. Haynes, J. D. McDowell, Mrs. S. K. 
Myrdal. 


NEBRASKA: Leonard Bures, Alfred F. 
Christensen, J. Gerald Desmond, Mrs. Ethel 
Downey, Edith Fusselman, Carl Gustafson, 
Ralph O. Hybskmann, A. D. Hunter, A. L. 
Johnson, Jr., Walter T. Johnson, Jack 
Jakobsen, Emma Klem, H. W. Kendall, 
Robert L. Kehr, Mervin L. McGill, Roland 
A. Norman, Plumfield Nurseries, Inc., Dr. 
Harold J. Panzer, Fred Ress. 


NEVADA: August C. Frohlich. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Albert S. Carl- 
son, Jack Eckels, Joseph O. Fleming, Laura 
G. Jacques, M.D., Dwight E. Jennings, 
James L. Mills, Howard M. Pierce, Ernest 
C. Stiles, Frank W. Sargeant, Henry Sal- 
tonstall, Mrs. W. E. Thompson. 


NEW JERSEY: Edward P. Amend, 
Mrs. Albert Blumgart, Mildred S. Born- 
stein, Harry W. Brown, Earl J. Baird, Wal- 
ter Bass, Andrew J. Blahut, Samuel Bon- 
nell, Carl Bresler, Herbert J. O. Barton, 
Mrs. C. Buonaiuto, N. Chornen, Claude D. 
Curry, E. Pembroke Chapel, Jr., Mrs. S. 
W. Caesar, Benson S. Craven, Adolph B. 
Claassen, Jr., Ferber Corporation, Mrs. 
William H. Chapman, Grace E. Dick, Wil- 
liam F. Diekneit, Susan Dixon, W. E. Dun- 
ham, Gregor Dietmann, Anna V. Drew, H. 
S. Daniels, Frederick S. Duncan, William 
H. Eddy, Henry Vaughn Eames, A. M. 
Ensenat, Mrs. J. Edward Fout, Ann Filion, 
Samuel R. Firebaugh, Edward C. Frick, 
Leonard Fuchs, Nicholas A. Giuditta, Mrs. 
Charles A. Green, William J. Greenfield, 
William F. Gieseke, Jr., G. A. Graham, 
Sr., Mrs. Caleb S. Green, W. Frank Hop- 
ping, Elbert E. Hendry, Rudolph Hirsch, 
Amos Hoffman, A. M. R. Jacobs, A. Ajello, 
R. Dorothea Jones, Edmund Gale Jewett, 
Donald Jud, Aren Kaslander, G. H. Koven, 
Ernest A. Kurmes, Mrs. Guy Kelcey, Ed- 
ward A. Korn, Fred Kaes, William Kiehm, 
Jr., Robert C. Laughrey, C. E. Lindstrom, 
John Lust, F. S. Macllvaine, Shelton E. 
Martin, George A. Mathewson, Dr. Meyer 
Maskin, Caroline T. Morrison, Albert A. 
Mark, Mrs. Theodore H. Marburg, Joseph 
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A. Martini, Joseph Charles Naples, Ralph 
W. Oakley, Mrs. R. B. Ogden, Karl J. Ol- 
son, William B. Parry, Pinnacle Tree Serv- 
ice, Stephen Paske, Dr. Godfrey Pittis, 
George Regn, Werna H. Reitmann, Mrs. 
H. C. Scudder, E. W. Stephens, Arthur 
Stumpp, H. W. Schroeder, Frederick H. 
Smith, Charles F. Steiner, Fred C. Schlath- 
er, C. M. Tillet, Robert Little Thomas, 
Mrs. Garret Van Soest, Capt. & Mrs. J. M. 
Van Orden, W. H. Wittenberg, Mrs. War- 
ren Walker, Alfred C. Wancke. 


NEW MEXICO: Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Albuquerque, W. K. Byrom, G. 
R. Harries, Mrs. F. R. Krause, L. N. Me- 
Cullough, Mrs. G. D. Mathews, Abe H. 
Ribble, Anna K. Sherman, Jane Vande- 
venter, Anna E. Winslow. 


NEW YORK: Oreste Arcuni, Christo- 
pher Anthony, L. B. Anderson, Joseph G. 
Antos, Emil J. Augustine, John Asch, J. 
F. Auer, A. W. Blanchard, Baillie Lumber 
Company, Inc., Mrs. Ada L. N. Burrows, 
Mrs. Casselle Burrell, Ruth F. Brenner, 
R. S. Barger, Richard Bender, Albert Barns 
Boardman, 2nd, Dr. Walter R. Bedell, 
Richard G. Brown, Louis Bass, Richard 
Burnett, Charles J. Bensley, A. J. Berry, 
Jr., Deane Hardwick Buick, William Coop- 
er, Dean Carlton, E. K. Cassedy, Louis W. 
Cole, Harold J. Cook, Hugh J. Chisholm, 
Joseph Camino, Mrs. Luella P. Collins, 
Charles R. Carroll, R. C. Casselberry, A. 
Allan Cott, Mrs. Richard Croft, Kenneth W. 
Cook, James R. Craine, Stanley Drozdiel, 
R. S. Darrenoughue, Edgar P. Deertz, Ed- 
ward G. Dillon, H. E. Dreier, George E. 
Daniels, M.D., Leo J. Epstein, Bernard & 
Arthur Epstein, Euclid Avenue School of 
Jamestown, Steve John Egnaczak, Morton 
M. Epstein, Daisy Ericson, Clyde W. Ellis, 
Li. Col. Paul M. Fellencer, Edward Law- 
rence Frost, Robert C. Fisher, Walker 
Field, Wayne L. Fry, E. Gregorina Fitz- 
patrick, Catherine Field, Fred R. Gould, 
Margaret D. Griffin, Edward A. Gillespie, 
Alfred J. Gulau, Raymond C. Gruver, 
Ruth Gosling, Sgt. Robert F. Gift, Doro- 
thy Grey, M.D., Joseph E. Gueth, Martin 
Goldwasser, Charles F. C. Henningsen, 
Grace E. Howie, John Hohl, Ralph G. 
Hurlin, John H. Hinman, George J. Hager, 
Henry K. Hartman, W. H. Howell, Robert 
L. Hoffman, John Huemme, Charles A. 
Harrison, Grace V. Hird, Whitney F. Har- 
ris, Marion Holden, Lena A. Hevey, Flor- 
ence M. Hart, Pfc. Allen Jacques, Alfred 
Robert Kraemer, Jamie H. King, Nina 
Kennedy, August Kuhn, Peter Kahn, James 
T. Kelly, Frank Liuni, Mrs. Jerome W. 
LeFevre, La Salle Military Academy of 
Oakdale, John Lavery, Claire Helen Lowen- 
herz, Arthur Lange, Helen M. Lynch, Elias 
Lustig, Edward H. Latimer, Esther R 
Lyon, David Landman, Mrs. J. W. Lovas, 
Mrs. William L. Less, II, Pascal M. Lordi, 
Martin Lichota, R. H. McClure, William 
Douglas McAdams, Edward Z. Morgan, 
Joseph E. Marnet, Charles B. G. Murphy, 
Clarence J. Mason, August B. Meyer, 
Hectorette M. L. Moreau, Dr. Franz S. 
Matheis, Bertina Muggenthaler, Joseph C. 
Maute, Frank M. Meier, Everett D. Van 
Nostrand, R. E. Nellis, Dr. John L. Norris, 
Otsego Forest Products, of Cooperstown, 
Alice L. Orth, John J. O’Keefe, Brig. Gen. 
Lester S. Ostrander, Fairfield Osborn, 
Elizabeth A. Pieczur, Walter R. Pettit, 
George L. Parker, Sr., H. C. Pedersen, Jr., 
Walter F. Pfeil, James B. Rohde, Mrs. 
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Lloyd Richards, Edward J. Rabenda, Jean 
Louis Roehrich, Dr. Irving R. Roth, Mar- 
garet E. Roe, Fabian L. -Russell, William 
I. Roe, Willis Ryder, Ambrose H. Roth, 
Morris S. Rosenthal, Alfred L. Rose, Alton 
J. Spencer, M.D., Vincent Sondermann, 
Messrs. Robert & Roger Sundell, William 
H. Siegel, Frazer V. Sinclair, Mrs. H. F. 
Schilback, Mrs. Harold H. Sharp, Edward 
P. Skyer, Ruth Sandford, Robert F. Solley, 
Walter G. Shear, Otto R. Senger, George 
J. Sonnek, Charles Schuster, Henry K 
Svenson, Paul H. Sullivan, Peter A. Stro- 
bel, Dr. R. M. Sussman, Dr. Maurice L. 
Stern, Norman Sharp, B. G. Taggart, F. 
M. Trainer, Jr., Jennie L. Thompson, Dr. 
John C. Treiber, Willis Tryloff, C. H. 
Towns, Alice E. Ulrich, James T. Van 
Wyck, Dr. Walter Von Horst, Anna Vafi- 
ades, Mrs. Lester C. Warner, Mrs. Stanley 
T. Whiteside, Georgia C. Woeber, Wesley 
T. Wooden, Colin M. Wadsworth, Mrs. W. 
I. Williams, Mrs. Charles S. Wade, Charles 
Wissel, A. F. Wolf, George R. Wadsworth, 
Alfred Weiss, Dr. S. Bernard Wortis, Paul 
V. W. Waldo, M.D., Mrs. Davenport West, 
Mrs. Frederick P. Young, Jr., Mr. William 
F. Zipse. 


NORTH CAROLINA: American Furni- 
ture Company, W. R. Allen, D. W. Bryan, 
Bate Lumber Company, J. T. Barnhill, Mrs. 
G. E. Beal, Dr. Clarence W. Bailey, Casey 
Lumber Company, Inc., Carolina Wood 
Turning Company, Carolina Chain Saw & 
Equipment Co., Clarkton Gramwood Prod- 
ucts, Council Tool Company, Frank Crane, 
Warren T. Doolittle, W. J. Damtoft, Ross 
S. Douglas, Mrs. S. D. Dysart, David A. 
Drexel, J. E. Evans, Eastern Carolina Lum- 
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butternut, beech, walnut, sugar ma- 
ple, Japanese maple, magnolia, hem- 
lock, yew, Douglasfir, true firs 
(Abies), cryptomeria, and_retino- 
spora (Chamaecyparis). Recommend- 
ed for control of red spider mites, 
gall aphids, bark louse, bud scale, 
oyster shell scale, scurfy pine scale, 
and tent caterpillar eggs. 

Pyrethrum (a contact spray). This 
is non-poisonous to human beings 
and warm blooded animals. Para- 
lyzes and then suffocates the insect. 
Its effect is not always deadly. It de- 
teriorates rapidly. Used for the con- 
trol of soft bodied ‘insects, such as 
aphids, lace bugs, tent caterpillars, 
cankerworms, webworms and _ leaf 
hoppers. Even Japanese beetle may 
be knocked out temporarily. 

Rotenone. This is chiefly a contact 
spray, but is also of limited value as 
a stomach poison. It is, however, 
non-poisonous to man or warm blood- 
ed animals. It deteriorates rapidly in 
sunlight. Therefore, spraying must 
be repeated every five to ten days. 
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Your Shade Trees 
(From page 17) 


Use for control of insects on fruit 
trees. 

Lime Sulfur. This is used to con- 
trol both diseases and insects. It is 
sold as a liquid or a powder. Use on 
fruit trees for control of leaf spots, 
apple scab and similar foliage dis- 
eases; also, as a dormant spray for 
control of scale insects on apple and 
pear trees, blister mites, pear psylla, 
case bearer on larch, pine needle 
scale and leaf curl on peach trees. 

Warning: Do not use this material 
near white painted houses. It will 
leave dark brown spots. 

Bordeaux Mixture. This is the most 
efficient and widely used fungicide 
we have. Since it is likely to produce 
russeting of fruit it should not be 
used on apple, peach, cherry or Japa- 
nese plum trees. It is recommended 
for control of the following diseases: 
leaf spots, scab, leaf blight, anthrac- 
nose and sphaeropsis. Usually two 
or three applications are required for 
satisfactory control. 


Sulfur. This is the oldest of the 
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School of Oshkosh, Henry Emil Maki, H. 
J. Newman, Earl C. Pederson, Robert L. 
Patterson, M. E. Reinke, Hope Raymond, 
Harriett Reynolds, Fred W. Shaffer, Mrs. 
J. B. Saunders, Sophus S. Solie, Albert E. 
Severson, Elmer A. Sieber, Dr. William H. 
Studley, Oscar H. Schottlaender, Elmer 
Taylor, Charles A. Topp, Charles C. Thomp- 
son, Lois E. Webster, R. A. Wernecke, H. 
W. Wilbur, Herman Wollermann, Jeanne 
L. Woodman. 


WYOMING: Robert G. Rosenberry. 


CANADA: C. T. Coy, W. H. DeCew, C. 
Stuart Francis, R. J. Gourley, Arthur Leo- 
pold Hamel, Douglas G. Kitchen, Oscar 
Lihtinen, Don A. MacKay, W. H. Mce- 
Lallen, Normal School of North Bay, 
George Neilson, John Lang Nichol, L. S. 
Odell, Charles C. Pilon, Francis C. Rief, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company, W. 
B. Southon, Harry M. Sedgwick, John T. 
Scott, Robert Holling Thurston, Hugh 
Weatherby, C. S. Wheatley, P. L. Whittall, 
Richardson E. Whitehead. 


HAWAII: Ray H. Greenfield. 


FOREIGN: Sir Ernest Debenham Bart, 
George H. Hamor, Dr. S. C. Lee. 


fungicides. Available as a dust or a 
spray solution. This material is chief- 
ly protective and not curative. It will 
not “burn-out” a disease. Sulfur 
should not be applied when the tem- 
perature is 90 degrees Fahrenheit or 
above. Use for control of cedar- 
apple rust, apple scab, brown rot on 
plum or cherry trees. 

Sticker and Spreader. To keep the 
spray from washing off and provide 
a better and more even distribution 
it is desirable to add certain materi- 
als to the solution. These may be any 
of the following, — soap (except 
where arsenate of lead is used), raw 
linseed oil, flour, potassium oleate, 
sodium oleate, calcium caseinate, cot- 
tonseed oil, or fish oil. Of course, no 
sticker or spreader is needed for any 
of the oil sprays. 

Spraying is simple if you have the 
proper equipment and know what you 
are spraying for. The two important 
facts to remember are: 1.) Use the 
proper material for the insect you 
want to control; and 2.) spray at the 
right time. 
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The hardy American Holly (Ilex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 inch pots.) 


6 for $7.50 postpaid 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-11, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 















TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


150,000 Pinus ponderosa 3-year old nursery 
grown seedlings. Average about 8 inches, 
$16 per 1,000 F.0.B. Homer City, Pa. Write 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
— FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 

EENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








TREE SEEDS FOR HOME 
PLANTING 


Write for Prices 
YOU CAN BUY AN OUNCE OF 
EACH OF YOUR FAVORITE SPECIES 
WOODSEED - SALEM, OREGON 
P. O. Box 647 











SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 


















American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Black Hill Spruce, ete. Prices 
reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





Forum 
(From page 2) 


the Jemez country for a very long time, I 
know exactly how destructive surface min- 
ing can be in it. Also as a taxpayer in 
New Mexico I am more than interested, 
am vibrating with rage. 


From David Burns of the Detroit 
Edison Company’s engineering de- 
partment comes this lengthy and 
thought-provoking comment on The 
Utility Line Problem which was the 
subject of the December Your Shade 
Trees article. In the following dis- 
cussion from a utility engineer’s view- 
point he does an excellent job of stat- 
ing the case for the electric power 
people: 

Your December 1951 issue contained an 
excellent article entitled Your Shade Trees 

The Utility Line Problem. The writer 
approached the problem in a very con- 
structive manner and gave every evidence 
that the overall interest of the community 
was the major consideration. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the philosophy expressed, 
namely, that the lessons learned in the past 
should be guides for the future, and that 
there should be cooperation and under- 
standing between the various interested 
parties. 

Perhaps, however, the utility people, es- 
pecially the electric power folks, have 
failed to inform the tree conservationists 
of all the problems involved, particularly 
the problem of putting all wires under- 
ground in urban and semi-urban areas. I 
quote from the December article, page 20 
—unless our city is unusually progressive 
and demands that telephone and light wires 
go underground or along rear property 
lines”—and page 48 “In the city the real 
place for utility wires is underground”—. 
We agree that on new construction it is 
preferable to install the pole lines on the 
rear lot lines. We cannot, however, agree 
that the ideal solution is to put the lines 
underground. From the standpoint of tree 
interference and looks—yes—but the prac- 
tical and economic factors far outweigh 
these advantages in nearly all cases. 

Let us consider the problem of the elec- 
tric utility in providing service to a new 
residential development (this would be the 
most favorable opportunity to use under- 
ground construction if it were feasible). 

The cost of an underground installation 
comparable in quality and reliability to an 
overhead installation is approximately five 
times as great. It is reasonable to assume 
that the beneficiaries of this higher cost 
service should pay for it. (Most state Pub- 
lic Service Commissions would require 
this.) Experience has shown that few peo- 
ple are willing to pay the added cost. 

Real estate developers can, and have in 
some cases, provided underground installa- 
tions for new developments. The utility in 
such cases will always cooperate with the 
developer. The cost of such an installation 
is passed on to the purchaser in the price 
of the homesite. 

We who plan the power lines are nearly 
all community minded home owners, with 
trees on our property which we value high- 
ly. We give this problem of tree and wire 
interference continued study. Our trade 
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literature describes our efforts to design 
practical line construction to minimize this 
interference. We hire more and more tree 
specialists with the result that increasing 
consideration is given to tree problems. 
We invite recognized authorities in the tree 
field to speak to our groups to tell us their 
viewpoint. An example of this is the paper 
given by Paul E. Tilford, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Arborist Association 
before the Transmission and Distribution 
Committee of the Edison Electric Institute 
at Rochester, N. Y. in October 1951. 

We are interested in working closer with 
the National Shade Tree Conference and 
similar groups. We favor building lines on 
back lot lines in cities and on private right 
of way off of tree lined roads in rural dis- 
tricts, and the joint use of pole lines by 
electric and telephone utilities where feasi- 
ble. We do, however, oppose the theory 
that underground construction is the pre- 
ferred solution, particularly where a pole 
line is already established. After all, the 
choice of whether the lines shall be over- 
head or underground should be the choice 
of the community concerned. When given 
all the factors, experience shows that the 
community invariably chooses the lower 
cost electricity, even though it may mean 
fewer shade trees. 

Another consideration which has not 
been mentioned here, but is none the less 
important, is continuity of electric service. 
Increasing use of electrical controls for 
furnaces and electricity for refrigeration 
calls for serious consideration by the util- 
ity engineer of the fact that service can be 
quickly and easily restored to overhead 
lines compared with the time required to 
dig up and repair underground cable. 

With the exception of the sweeping state- 
ment regarding underground wires, I con- 
cur in the many fine points brought out in 
the article, and hope that the cooperative 
education it suggests will continue. 

Writes Chester P. Holway of Chi- 
cago, Illinois: 

I can well understand Roger Sheldon’s 
enthusiasm for the yuccas of our Southwest 
(see February’s A Desert Flower’s Riddle), 
even grant that they are the most stately 
members of the big lily family. But con- 
sidering the true lilies, certainly not the 
most beautiful! I recommend Y. filamen- 
tosa, the Adams-needle. 


Washington Lookout 
(From page 4) 


introduced by Senator Richard Rus- 
sell, of Georgia. It would authorize 
a fine of $250 for use of the “Smokey 
Bear”’ figure without specific author- 
ization by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Representative Charles A. 
Buckley’s companion bill, H.R. 5790, 
has been favorably reported by the 
Judiciary Committee and is on the 
Consent Calendar of the House for 
March 17. 


Appropriation hearings for the 
Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior have been completed, but no 
announcement has been made as to 
the dates when bills for the two de- 
partments will be introduced for con- 
sideration in the House. 
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Convenient, Easy Way 


To Peel Pulpwood... 
ATLAS “A” 


DEBARKING COMPOUND 


(LIQUID SODIUM ARSENITE) 


When treated with Atlas “A’’ De- 
barking Compound, the bark of 
many species of trees becomes per- 
manently loosened. As a result, the 
bark can be easily peeled at a con- 
venient time and pulpwood harvested 
the year ’round. 

This chemical method is used and 
recommended by many leading pulp- 
wood companies in the United States 
and Canada. It has been extensively 
tested and is considered a cheap, 
practical way to debark pulpwood. 


One gallon of Atlas ‘‘A’’ Debarking 
Compound is sufficient to treat 300 
to 500 trees. It is quickly applied 
with a paint brush to a sap-peeled 
girdle around each tree. Best time to 
apply is in May or June, during the 
sap-flow season. 

NOW is the time to check on Atlas 
“A” Debarking Compound. Complete 
information will be sent promptly. 


Write for Bulletin on Debarking 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 1, Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Photo by N.E. Pulpwood Research Center 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. Enclosed 
find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription te AMERICAN FORESTS 


Magazine). My name and address is: 
OIG ccs peices 
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City and State _--.....- 














WHO'LL CUT THE O & C MELON? 


It’s quite unlikely that there exists elsewhere in 
the nation a more bewildering and embattled di- 
lemma of government land ownership and policies 
than in Oregon. In her lushly timbered mountains 
there has simmered and occasionally erupted with 
reverberating effect a long series of disputes (See 
American Forests for August, 1951) involving con- 
troversies between federal bureaus, the state and 


local counties over the jurisdiction and receipts of. 


seme two million acres of government land recap- 
tured from the Oregon and California Railroad in 
1916. 


The history of this controversy dates back to 
1866 when Congress granted to the O & C Railroad 
odd numbered sections of land to a distance of 20 
miles on each side of the track, with permission to 
select odd sections not more than ten miles beyond 
the 20-mile limit in the event the company was un- 
able to obtain title to sufficient sections within the 
original zone. 


Because the company violated the terms of the 
grant, the government revested all unsold lands in 
1916 for which the company had received or was 
entitled to receive patents. These lands amounted 
to over two million acres and were placed under 
the administration of the Department of the In- 
terior. Intermingled as these lands were with areas 
of national forests administered by the Department 
of Agriculture there immediately arose and contin- 
ues to this day a confusing, costly, conflicting pat- 
tern of federal ownership and administration. 


Adding to this confusion, there were also some 
462,000 acres of land in the grant limits, but on 
which the company had not received title nor on 
which patent was pending. These lands had been 
included within national forests proclaimed by pres- 
idential action between 1892 and 1907 and under 
administration of the U. S. Forest Service. These 
are the present lands under controversy and which 
Senate Bill 539 seeks to detach from the national 
forests and attach to the O & C grant land adminis- 
tration on the grounds that they are legally a part 
of the O & C railroad grant, although never patent- 
ed. This is not the first attempt to acquire admin- 
istrative jurisdiction by legislation, with earlier 
ventures failing, notwithstanding the ruling of two 


attorney generals that sufficient grounds did not ex- 
ist to warrant disturbing the status of the lands as 
national forests. 

Ridiculous though the situation is, with two gov- 
ernment bureaus involved in a hassle to determine 
which shall administer almost 500,000 acres of gov- 
ernment land, this is believed by many to be merely 
a smoke screen to the real plum in the bill, — the 
timber sales receipts paid out to some 18 local coun- 
ties in the O & C area in lieu of taxes. 

Here again is an inconsistency of governmental 
legalities. National forest lands in the region pay 
25 percent of sales receipts back to the counties, a 
formula used on all national forest lands in this 
country. The O & C administration by law pays 50 
percent of receipts in lieu of taxes. By provision of 
the 1916 Act, this 50 percent O & C disbursement 
will shortly become 75 percent! Because of the con- 
troversy over these lands, their timber receipts since 
1937, and amounting to about $5,000,000, have 
been impounded in the U. S. Treasury—nice plum 
for the picking. 

It is difficult in view of this situation to see real 
justification for S. 539, because of the unfair ad- 
vantage it assigns to these Oregon counties. Is there 
any business that could remain solvent if taxes ab- 
sorbed three-fourths of its gross income? Such a 
predicament could arise only in the bureaucracies 
of federal government. Certainly the precedent set 
in Oregon is out of all proportion to the receipts 
from federal lands by other bureaus, there or in 
other states. Furthermore, the national forest and 
O & C lands are all intermingled. 

There is little logic in a system whereby one fed- 
eral agency pays a local county one amount while 
another agency just adjoining pays the county two 
to three times as much, from receipts from the same 
kind of land! There are many who feel, too, that 
one increased discriminatory subsidy to the Oregon 
counties on the O & C lands could start a chain re- 
action for greater payments from other federal 
lands throughout the nation. 

The problem of equalizing the aid to local gov- 
ernments for lands in federal ownership appears to 
lie in a solution that will give these local units an 
assured equivalent of current taxes on comparable 
lands, not in raiding the federal Treasury. 
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Bob Feller guards his rural estate 
with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS since he 
knows these outstanding extin- 
. ‘ Bob Feller, famous 
guishers will take care of any pitcher ter the +s 


emergency that occurs. Cleveland Indians 
and winner of 3 
How is your supply of INDIAN FIRE ; no-hit major league 
PUMPS ? Now is the time to order. ‘ genes, ee 

to have another ex- 
Be prepared. An ample supply of cellent year in the 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS is your first . 47. 1952 season. 
assurance of adequate equipment : , 


to handle all calls. 
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You, too, can ‘put the fire out"’ in 
a hurry if you have plenty of these 
FAMOUS INDIANS. 
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“ESSENTIAL” , “STANDARD EQUIPMENT”, “EXCELLENT” 


READ WHAT THESE WIDELY KNOWN 
SOUTHERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS SAY ABOUT 


INDIAN Fire Pumps! 


rds 
factory, in other Wore?” 


These comments from people with 
immense timber holdings speak more 
for INDIAN FIRE PUMPS than 
anything we might claim. Nickey Bros. 
are one of the larger veneer and ply- 
wood manufacturers in the world and 
operate on a sustained yield basis. 
Clancy and Crossett are both out- 
standing manufacturers. 


Are you fully prepared for the fire 
season? Order your INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS now. Don't delay. 
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